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BetJtcation 


iL/o    "  ji^ 


Jl^  ^:S  ^  iuU>  ^5  j*l-3  ij 
:Nrour-i-iitaij 

O  Name  of  Thine,  the  best  heading  of  a  commencement, 
Without  Thy  Name  how  shall  I  begin  my  book  ? 

Nizam'i — Leila  and  Majnun 


Ion  536^7 


Kal  6  fiev  rau  noLrirav  e^  ciWris  Movarjs,  6  8e  i^  nWrjs  e^TjpTrjrai — 
ovofid^ofiev  8e  dvro  KarexfraL,  to  8i  fan  rrapaTrXrjcriov  e'jj^erai  yap — 
fK  8e  TovTuiv  Twv  TTpoiTOiv  daKTvXiwv,  T(bv  TTOtJ/raJj',  aXXoi  e^  oXXou 
ail  r]pTr]p.ivoi  (ia\  Koi  ivdovcria^ovai,  ol  fi€i>  e^  Op(f}ia)s,  ol  de  (k 
Movddiov  61  di  TToXXtii  e^  'Op,r]pov  Karexovrdi  re  koi  e'xovrai. 


Ion  536  *  4-536  «^ 3: 


2)1/  av,  ft)  "lo)v,  eis  ei  Kal  KarixTH  ^$  'Ofirjpov,  koI  eneiSav  p-iv  ris 
aXKov  Tov  TTOirjTov  aBr),  Kadivdeis  re  kcL  aTTopfls  brt,  X4yi]s,  eireidav  Se 
TovTov  TOV  TTOirjTov  (pdey^yjTaL  tis  p,f\os,  evdvs  eypijyopas  koX  opxeiTai 
crov  fj  V^'^'X')  '^"'  f^'^opels  ort  Xtyrjs'  ov  yap  Tixyu  ovS'  eiri(rTrjp,T}  TrepX 
'Op,fjpov  Xeytis  a  Xiyeis,  dXXa  diia  p.6ipa  koi  KaTOKaxf],  Stfrtrep  ol 
KopvjBavTiS)VTes  fKcivov  p^ovov  alaOdvovTai.  tov  p,iXovs  o^ecos  o  &i>  rj 
TOV  deov  i^OTOv  tiv  KaT€X(>>vTai,  Kal  els  eicetvo  to  p^eXos  Kal  crx^paTuiv 

Kal  pt]p,dT(ov  eviropovaif  tu)v  fie  hXXwi'  ov  (j)povTi^ov(riv  ovtco  Kal(rv, 
0)  "lav,  Trepl  pev  'Oprjpov  oTav  tis  p,vrja6fj,  (VTropeis,  vrepi  de  tS)v 
(iXXoJV  aTTopeis'  tovtov  S'  e'crrt  to  uitiou,  6  p  epcuTas,  81  on  cri)  nepl  pev 

'Op,7]pov  eviroptis,    wepl  8e  tcov  (iXX<ov  ov,  on  ov  Texv;/  dXXd  Oiia 

pLOipa  'Opijpov  8eiv6s  et  enaipeTtjs. 
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INTRODUCTION 

It  is  no  part  of  the  task  that  I  have  set  myself  in  the 
preparation  of  this  volume  to  solve,  or  even  to  add  to  the 
literature  of,  the  problem  that  has  exercised  the  minds  of 
the  vast  majority  of  students  of  the  Ruba'iyyat  of  'Umar 
Khayyam.    That  problem  may  be  summed  up  in  the  simple 
postulate,  Was  'Umar  a  drunken  and  degraded  voluptuary, 
or  was  he  a  pure  and  sublime  philosopher  ?     Leaving  on 
one   side,  for  the   consideration   of   more   meticulous   in- 
quirers, the  mass  of  magazine  literature  which   has  been 
devoted  to  the  solution  of  this  question,  we  may  pick  out 
"for  the  prosecution"  (so  to  speak)  the  fulminations  of 
Dr.  Hastie  (i),  who,  at  the  end  of  his  thirty-seventh  page  of 
pungent  attack,  informs  his  reader  that  he  has  "  no  time  to 
waste  in  hating  even  this  dram-drinking,  drivelling,  droning 
dotard,"  and  gives  in  his  appendix,  with  something  like  a 
gloating,  a  translation  of  one  of  the  earliest  attacks  upon 
the  moral  character  of  'Umar— that  of  the  Baron  Joseph 
von  Hammer-Purgstall  (2).    Of  yet  more  recent  date  is  the 
curious  work  of  M.  Laurent  Tailhade  (3),  who  hangs,  more 
upon  the  name  and  reputation  of  'Umar  than  upon  his 
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actual  work,  a  general  jeremiad  against  drink  and  drugs. 
"  For  the  defence  "  (to  continue  the  illustration)  we  find, 
first  and  foremost,  the  almost  fatuous  protagonism  of 
M.  Nicolas  (4),  an  admirable  instance  of  whose  method 
of  apology  is  to  be  found  in  his  treatment  of  the  205th 
quatrain,  which  he  translates  :  "  En  compagnie  d'un 
ami  aimable,  ce  qui  m'agr^e  c'est  une  coupe  de  vin 
.  .  .  oh  !  ce  monde  abject  ne  devant  pas  pour  nous  avoir 
de  duree,  ce  quel  y  a  encore  de  mieux  c'est  d'y  demeurer 
ivre-mort ! "  To  the  student  of  Oriental  manners  and 
customs  the  meaning  of  the  expression  ydr-i-khusham  is 
not  equivocal,  but  M.  Nicolas  does  not  hesitate  to  append 
to  his  rendering,  ami  aimable,  a  foot-note — and  the  foot- 
note reads,  laconically  :  "  Dieu."  And,  as  before,  of  more 
recent  date,  we  have  the  dictum  (unsupported  by  argument) 
of  the  latest  contributor  to  'Umarian  literature,  Mr.  L.  C. 
Alexander  (5),  that  •'  'Umar  was  a  man  of  lofty,  yet  humble 
piety,"  The  truth,  if  ever  the  truth,  in  the  absence  of  more 
precise  information  as  to  the  man  'Umar  himself,  be 
attainable  by  the  Western  scholar,  lies  probably  between 
these  two  points.  Certain  it  is  that  the  late  Prof.  E.  B. 
Cowell — who  justified,  if  ever  a  man  did,  Mr.  Alexander's 
description  of  'Umar,  and  who  was  primarily  responsible 
for  the  Western  cultus  of  'Umar  by  his  introduction  of 
Edward  FitzGerald  to  the  Ruba'iyyat — felt  heavily  that 
responsibility,  and  deeply  regretted  his  share  in  the  matter. 
Shortly  after  the  preliminary  publication,  in  pamphlet  form, 
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of  my  "  Sidelights  "  (6)  I  received  the  following  letter  from 
Prof.  Cowell,  which  is  not  only  a  most  interesting  con- 
tribution to  the  history  of  FitzGerald's  poem,  but  a  beautiful 
setting  forth  of  the  Professor's  attitude  towards  the  work. 
He  writes  from  Cambridge,  under  date  April  3,  1898. 

My  dear  Friend, 

I  hope  this  letter  will  not  annoy  you — you  will  see  that  I  write  to 
you  without  reserve,  as  to  a  friend.  I  thank  you  sincerely  for  doing  me 
the  honour  of  dedicating  your  lecture  to  me,  and  it  gave  me  much 
pleasure  to  see  it.  But  in  your  last  letter  you  mentioned  that  you 
intended  to  reprint  the  lecture  in  the  Grand  Edition  which  you  are 
preparing,  as  the  final  crown  of  your  labours  on  'Omar  Khayyam. 
Now  I  hope  you  will  not  be  pained  when  I  particularly  ask  of  you 
as  a  favour  that  the  dedication  to  me  be  not  kept  also.  I  feel  that 
I  am  doing  a  rude  and  ungracious  thing,  but  after  all  we  must  be 
loyal  to  our  convictions.  I  yield  to  no  one  in  my  admiration  of 
'Omar's  poetry  as  literature,  but  I  cannot  join  in  the  "  'Omar  Cu/i," 
and  it  would  be  wrong  in  me  to  pretend  to  profess  it.  So,  I  am 
deeply  interested  in  Lucretius,  and  I  believe  I  first  introduced 
FitzGerald  to  his  sublime  poem  in  1846,  when  we  read  a  good 
deal  of  it  together  at  Ipswich  ;  but  here  again  I  only  admire 
Lucretius  as  "  literature."  I  feel  this  especially  about  'Omar 
Khayyam,  as  I  unwittingly  incurred  a  grave  responsibility  when  I 
introduced  his  poems  to  my  old  friend  in  1856.  I  admire  'Omar 
as  I  admire  Lucretius,  but  I  cannot  take  him  as  a  guide.  In  these 
grave  matters  I  prefer  to  go  to  Nazareth,  not  to  Naishapur.  For- 
give my  plain  speaking,  and  believe  me, 

Yours  most  sincerely, 

E.  B.  Cowell. 
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With  this  significant  expression  of  the  attitude  of  a  precise 
and  scholarly  critic  we  may  leave  this  particular  point  of 
controversy.    Whatever  may  be  said  on  one  side  or  the 
other,  the  functions  of  Wine,  of  Love,  and  of  Song  as  com- 
pensations for  the  too-often  overwhelming  perplexities  and 
sorrows  inevitably  incidental  to  human  existence  have  been 
a  prominent  burden  (as  we  shall  see  in  the  notes  to  the 
present  volume)  of  all   literatures,  and   however  strongly 
those   functions   may   have   been   deplored   and   preached 
against  by  the  Nonconformist  Conscience  of  all  ages  their 
praise  is  panoplied  with  the  dim  magnificence  of  the  highest 
antiquity.     The  too-little-known  elegiac  poet  Mimnermus, 
who  is  said  by  Suidas  to  have  been  born  at  Colophon,  in 
Ionia,  was  a  "  contemporary  of  Solon,  a  sweet  and  gentle 
poet  and  pupil  of  the  Graces."     He  is  said  to  have  lived  in 
the  37th  Olympiad  (B.C.  634-600),  and  to  have  been  the  first 
poet  to  use  the  pentameter,  and  to  write  elegies  other  than 
martial.      With  the  exception  of   one  or  two,  and  a  few 
fragments,  his  poems  were  destroyed,  like  those  of  Sappho, 
among  other  "carmina  amatoria"  in  the  Bowdlerising  fires 
of  the  Byzantine  monks,  and  I  know  of  no  translations  of 
them  accessible    to  the  modern   reader  other  than   those 
contained  in  two  pamphlets  published  in  1883  and  1884  by 
Ernesto  Lamma  (7)  and  Giacomo  Vanzolini  (8).     Of  Mim- 
nermus Dr.  Smith  has  said,  in  his  "Classical  Dictionary," 
"  The  instability  of  human  happiness,  the  helplessness  of  man 
.  .  .  the  brief  season  that  man  has  to  enjoy  himself  in  .  .  . 
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are  plaintively  dwelt  upon  by  him,  while  love  is  held  up  as 
the  only  consolation  that  men  possess."  Had  FitzGerald's 
wide  casting  of  the  literary  net  brought  Mimnermus  under 
his  notice,  assuredly  he  would  have  added  his  plaintive 
shade  to  the  fanciful  fellowship  in  Hades  of  'Umar, 
Lucretius,  and  Olivier  Basselin.  The  first  poem  in  the 
quce  supersunt  of  Mimnermus  (28)  opens  with  the  lines  : 

Tis  Se  Bios  TL  Se  repnvov  arep  ^pvirerjs  A(f)po8iTT]s 

TeBvairjv,  or   e'^oi  nrjKeTi  ravra  fiiXoi 
Kpvirrabir)  (})i\6ttjs,  kol  p.€i\i)(^a8apa,  Koi  ivvr) ; 

which  Vanzolini  (8)  has  charmingly  rendered  : 

Vita  ch'e  mai,  piacere  ch'e  mai,  senza  I'aurea  Afrodite  ? 

Ch'io  muoia  pure,  quando  Tamor  furtivo 
e  i  cari  doni,  e  il  letto,  piu  non  m'importino  nulla ; 

It  would  appear  that  Horace  was  not  ignorant  of  the  early 
elegist,  for  we  find  in  his  "  Epistolae  "  : 

Si  Mimnermus  uti  censet,  sine  amore  jocisque 
Nil  est  jucundum,  vivas  in  amore  jocisque 

(Lib.  I.  Ep.  VL  line  65).  From  Mimnermus,  onward 
through  'Umar  to  Hafiz  in  the  East,  whose  "Saki  Namah" 
(or  "  Book  of  the  Cupbearer  ")  is  accessible  to  the  English 
reader  in  Bicknell's  translation  (9),  and  to  Jean  le  Houx  (or 
should  we  say  Olivier  Basselin  ?)  in  the  West,  whose  "  Vaux 
de  Vire"  has  been  made  equally  accessible  by  Muirhead  (10), 
the  burden,  the  apology,  the  teaching,  and  the  half-shy  regret 
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recurs — recurs — recurs,  and  it  does  not  surprise  us  to  find 
one  of  the  earliest  Chinese  philosophers,  Yang  Tzu,  writing 
in  the  fourth  century  B.C.  :  "The  men  of  old  knew  that 
with  life  they  had  come  but  for  a  little  time,  and  that  with 
death  they  would  shortly  depart  again ;  therefore  they 
followed  the  desires  of  their  own  hearts,  and  did  not 
deny  themselves  pleasures  to  which  they  felt  naturally 
inclined." 

It  is  only  fair  to  say,  since  we  have  referred  to  Fitz- 
Gerald's  grouping  of  le  Houx  (Basselin  ?)  with  'Umar,  that 
Mr.  Muirhead  expressly  disclaimed  the  connection  in  his 
introduction,  whilst  his  poet  expressly  states  that  wine  is 
his  only  weakness,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  more  tender 
passion  (loc.  cit.  pp.  73  and  1 19).  His  apologist  further  claims 
for  him  that  "  he  was  of  a  pensive,  sentimental,  and  even 
melancholy  temperament,"  contrasting  him  with  Anacreon, 
whose  name  it  is  as  common  to  find  linked  with  Basselin's 
as  it  is  with  'Umar's.  It  is  not  impertinent  for  the  student, 
however,  to  note  many  parallels  between  Anacreon  and 
'Umar,  even  in  the  manner  of  their  introduction  to 
European  readers,  for,  without  doubt,  what  Henry  Estienne 
did  for  Anacreon,  Edward  FitzGerald  did  for  'Umar. 
Nay,  further :  Bullen,  in  his  introduction  to  Stanley's 
"Anacreon"  (11),  points  out  that  the  genuineness  of  the 
Anacreonta  has  been  seriously  called  into  question,  in  a 
paragraph  which  might  have  been  written  concerning  the 
Ruba'iyydt  by  many  an  earnest  student  of  the  quatrains ; 
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but  notwithstanding  this,  just  as  Athenzeus  declared  in 
the  third  century  a.d.  that  "  Anacreon  was  in  everybody's 
mouth"  (iraalv  iari  8ti  oTo/>taroc— xiii.  6oo),  so  in  the 
twentieth  is  'Umar  Khayydm. 

The  day  has  long  gone  by  when  any  elaborate  account  of 
Edward   FitzGerald   and   his   work   upon   the   Rubd'iyyat 
would   be  otherwise  than  superfluous  in  an  introduction 
to   a   new   edition   of  the   poem.      Upon    Edward    Byles 
Cowell's  share  in  its  production  much  has  been  written, 
and  the  letter  I  have  cited  above  completes  that  history. 
Upon  what  FitzGerald's  own  attitude  towards  the  ethics 
of  his  poem  may  have  been,  his  own  writings,  and  his 
biographers,  are  singularly  silent.     "  Nobody  ever  did  know 
what  his  religion  was,"  remarked  a  friend  of  FitzGerald  to  his 
most  careful  biographer  (12),  whilst  his  friend  Mr.  Francis 
Hindes   Groome,   who   has   said  (13),    "His  thoughts  on 
religion  he  kept  to   himself,"  remarks   in   another   place, 
"  It  seems  to  me  beyond  question  that  his  version  of  the 
Rubi'iyydt  is  an  utterance  of  his  soul's  deepest  thoughts 
and  that  hereafter  it  will  come  to  be  reco<^nised  as  the 
highest  expression  of   agnosticism."     To   Miss   Lynn,  an 
Aldeburgh  friend  of  sixty  years  before  (loc.    cif.    vol.    ii. 
p.  202),  he  said  in  1882,  "I  shall  not  give  you  a  copy  of 
"Omar   Khayyam';    you   would   not   like   it."    To   which 
she  said  simply,   "  I  should  not  like  it."      "  He  was  very 
careful,"   commented   Miss    Lynn,   when   recounting  this 
incident,  "  not  to  unsettle  the  religious  opinions  of  others." 
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It  is  germane  to  the  consideration  of  this  characteristic  of 
his  to  remark  upon  the  extraordinary  silence  which  Fitz- 
Gerald  himself  observed,  from  the  very  first,  upon  the 
subject  of  the  Rubd'iyyat,  no  edition  of  which  ever  bore 
his  name  during  his  lifetime.  Some  of  his  most  intimate 
friends  were  unaware  of  his  connection  with  it  until  some 
thirty  years  had  elapsed  since  the  date  of  its  first  publica- 
tion. His  great  friend  William  Bodham  Donne  wrote,  jiist 
before  his  death,  which  occurred  in  June  1882,  "  I  was  so 
delighted  at  the  glory  E.  F.  G.  has  gained  by  his  transla- 
tion of  the  '  Rubi'iyat '  of  'Omar  Khayydm,"  and  yet,  in  the 
recently  published  volume  of  Donne's  correspondence  (14), 
the  "  Ruba'iyyat "  is  never  mentioned  until  p.  274,  when 
FitzGerald  announced  to  him  the  publication  of  the  Second 
Edition  (which  forms  the  groundwork  of  the  present 
volume),  though  the  two  friends  were  in  active  corre- 
spondence during  the  whole  of  the  time  that  FitzGerald 
was  working  at  the  original  text. 

I  have,  in  another  place  (15),  given  the  results  of  an 
investigation  extending  over  many  years,  whose  object 
was  to  determine  the  hitherto  vexed  question  of  how 
far  FitzGerald's  poem  might  be  taken  to  be  a  translation 
properly  so  called  of  the  Ruba'iyyat  of  'Umar,  and  how  far 
a  paraphrase,  and  I  do  not  propose  to  return  to  the  matter 
in  this  place,  especially  as  in  considering  many  ruba'iyyat 
in  the  present  volume  I  have  put  before  the  reader  enough 
precise  data  to  enable  him  to  judge  for  himself,    "Poets," 
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says  the  Platonic  Socrates  (in  the  dialogue  called  "Ion"), 
speaking  of  the  Paean  of  Tynnichus  the  Chalcidian,  "are 
nothing  but  the  interpreters  of  the  gods,  possessed  for  the 
time  being  by  some  duty  or  other.     In  evidence  of  this  the 
god  has  purposely  sung  a  most  lovely  melody  by  a  most 
commonplace  poet."     And  there  are  competent  and  candid 
critics,  whose  opinions   are   unwarped  by  the   sometimes 
exaggerated  enthusiasm  of  his  students  for  anything  that 
FitzGerald  ever  wrote,  who  are  inclined  to  find  for  him,  as 
a   poet,  a   parallel   with   that  same   Tynnichus,  of   whom 
Socrates  has  justly  said,  "  He  never  composed  any  other 
poem  which  one  would  deem  worthy  of  mentioning  but 
the    Paean,  the   one   that  everybody  says  is  the  finest  of 
almost  all  hymns — in  fact,  an  invention  of  the  Muses,  as 
he  says  himself."      Such   being  the  high   mission  of   the 
poet,  by  what  criteria  must  we  judge  the  labours  of  the 
translator  ?     Mr.    Chenery,   in    the    introduction    to    his 
translation  of  the  "Assemblies"  of  Hariri  (i6),  has  put  the 
matter  in  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  truest  possible  light. 
"  A  translation,"  says  he,  "  may  have  two  objects  :  it  may  be 
either  intended  to  display  the  translator's  felicity  of  diction, 
as  when   scholars  produce  English  versions  of  Anacreon 
or   Horace   for   the    amusement    of    those   who  are   well 
acquainted  with  the  originals — a  pursuit  for  which  I  cannot 
say  that  I   have  any  high  esteem — or  it  may  be  intended 
to  facilitate  the  study  of  a  difficult  original  while  it  gives 
the  translator's  countrymen  generally  some  acquaintance 
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with  a  foreign  author  who  deserves  to  be  known  by  them, 
though  they  cannot  hope  to  learn  his  language.  The 
latter  has  been  the  object  proposed  in  the  present  trans- 
lation." 

It  would  be  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  Introduction 
to  enter  upon  any  exhaustive  discussion  of  the  merits  of 
the  'Umarian  philosophy,  but  one  can  be  a  sincere  and 
thoughtful  admirer  of  the  poem  without,  perhaps,  rising  to 
the  same  heights  of  eulogy  as  Mr.  Swinburne,  whose 
dictum  is,  "  As  to  the  greatness  of  the  Rubd'iyat,  I  know 
none  to  be  compared  with  it  for  power,  pathos,  and  beauty 
of  thought  and  work,  except  possibly  Ecclesiastes."  I  may 
perhaps,  however,  be  allowed  to  touch  upon  one  striking 
characteristic  of  the  poem  which  has  always  appeared  to 
me  to  have  attracted  too  little  attention.  This  is  the  strong 
vein  of  the  Platonic,  which  pervades  the  'Umarian,  philo- 
sophy. It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  as  early  as  the 
middle  of  the  sixth  century  A.D.,  in  the  reign  of 
Nushirwdn  the  Just,  Greek  philosophy  was  cultivated  at 
the  Court  of  Persia.  "  The  seven  Greek  philosophers  who 
visited  his  Court,"  says  Gibbon  ("Decline  and  Fall,"  1813, 
vol.  vii.  p.  303),  "were  invited  and  deceived  by  the  strange 
assurance  that  a  disciple  of  Plato  was  seated  on  the  Persian 
throne."  These  were  the  seven  Neo-Platonists  who  had 
been  expelled  from  Greece  by  the  Emperor  Justinian,  and 
who  were  repatriated  by  Nushirwan  on  his  victorious 
termination  of  the  war  with  the  Byzantine  Empire.     It  is 
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also  well  known  that  a  great  influx  of  Greek  learning  took 
place  in  the  East  during  the  reign  of  the  Khalif  al-Ma'mun, 
in  the  early  years  of  the  ninth  century  a.d.  I  called  the 
attention  of  Prof.  E.  G.  Browne  to  this  matter  on  one 
occasion,  and  his  observations  upon  it  were  so  illuminat- 
ing that  I  feel  I  cannot  do  better  than  transcribe  his  letter 
on  the  subject  in  extenso.  He  says,  writing  under  date 
September  26,  1905  : 

'Umar  Khayyam,  as  an  eminent  man  of  science  in  his  day, 
would  naturally  be  acquainted  with  the  general  body  of  philosophic 
knowledge  accessible  in  his  time  and  country,  which  included  some 
knowledge  of  Plato  (though  he  was  less  well  known  than  Aristotle), 
and  was  known  chiefly  through  the  Neo-Platonists  (Plotinus  they 
called  Aflatun-i-niisri  =  "  the  Egyptian  Plato,"  and  Al-Shaykh 
al-Yundni="  the  Greek  Shaykh  ").  The  chief  interpreter  of  Plato 
to  the  Muslim  world  was  al-Fdrdbi,  and  the  "  Ishraqi "  school 
(Illuminati).  My  belief  is  that  Suff-ism  owes  more  to  Neo-Platonism 
than  to  any  other  previous  system,  and  that  a  study  of  Neo- 
Platonisra  is  indispensable  to  the  student  of  Sufi-ism.  This  point 
has  been  well  worked  out  by  R.  A.  Nicholson  (now  Persian  Lec- 
turer at  Cambridge)  in  his  "  Selected  Poems  from  the  '  Diwan  '  of 
Shams-i-Tabriz."  You  will  also  get  a  lot  of  information  out  of 
Dieterici's  numerous  publications,  on  the  Ikhwdn-iis-Sofd,  the  tenth- 
century  encyclopaedist  of  Baghdad,  whose  encyclopedia  of  the 
sciences  of  that  time  has  remained  a  classic  in  the  East  ever  since. 
The  "  Republic  "  forms  the  basis  of  an  Arabic  philosophical  tract 
Published  by  the  above-mentioned  Dieterici  under  the  title  of  "  Die 
Musterstat "  ;  but  only  the  Arabic  text  is  published  I  think.  You 
might  also  consider  Haarbriicker's  German  translation  of  Shahristani's 
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(Arabic)  "  Book  of  Sects  and  Schools,"  s.v.  Plato,  Plotinus,  &c.  In 
short,  'Umar  Khayyam  certainly  must  have  been  generally  familiar 
— as  all  educated  Muslims  since  al-MansUr  and  al-Ma'miins 
Caliphates  (i.e.,  since  about  a.d.  800-850)]  were  familiar — with  the 
general  outlines  of  Platonism. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Edward  G.  Browne. 

The  following  up  of  the  lines  of  investigation  suggested 
by  Prof.  Browne's  most  interesting  letter  and  the  pursuit 
of  the  matter  to  its  logical  conclusion  would  be  a  task  far 
beyond  the  permissible  limits  of  an  introduction,  and  may 
properly,  should  time  serve,  form  the  subject  of  an  inde- 
pendent volume.  It  will  be  observed,  in  the  notes  to 
the  present  volume,  that  where  the  echoes  and  parallels 
between  the  two  philosophies  have  appeared  to  me  to  be 
salient  I  have  transcribed  many  notes  which  I  have 
accumulated  on  the  subject.  The  more  curious  student  is 
referred  to  the  Ninth  Book  of  the  "Republic"  of  Plato (17), 
in  which  the  dialogue  revolves  (to  use  an  expression 
excusable  in  describing  a  Platonic  dialogue)  around  the 
postulate,  that  no  one  can  really  tell  what  pleasure  is,  or 
know  it  in  its  essence,  except  the  philosopher,  who  alone  is 
conversant  with  realities.  But  the  student  may  well  start 
his  investigation  by  assimilating  the  first  proposition  with 
which  the  late  Walter  Pater  opened  his  well-known  study 
of  the  subject  (18):  "With  the  world  of  intellectual 
production,  as  with   that  of    organic    generation,  nature 
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makes  no  sudden  starts  :  Natura  nihil  facit  per  salttim  ;  and 
in  the  history  of  philosophy  there  are  no  absolute  begin- 
nings "  ;  and  Pater  might  have  had  (though  I  have  reason  to 
know  that  he  had  not)  'Umar,  as  well  as  Plato,  in  his  mind 
when  he  wrote  (loc.  cit.  pp.  3-4) :  "  If  at  times  we  become 
aware,  in  reading  him,  of  certain  anticipations  of  modern 
knowledge,  we  are  also  quite  obviously  among  the  relics  of 
an  older,  a  poetic  or  half -visionary  world.  .  .  .  The  form  is 
new.  But  then  in  the  creation  of  philosophical  literature, 
as  in  all  other  products  of  wit,  form,  in  the  full  significa- 
tion of  that  word,  is  everything,  and  the  mere  matter  is 
nothing."  Plato  himself  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to 
Heraclitus,  whose  axiom  of  "  the  Perpetual  Flux,"  Travra 
Xwp"  Kat  ov^lv  fxevti — "  All  things  pass  away ;  nothing  is 
permanent  " — finds  its  echo  in  the  Divine  Dialogues  no  less 
frequently  than  in  the  Rubd'iyydt. 

I  am  surprised  that  Mr.  Bertram  Dobell,  in  his  intro- 
duction to  Thomson's  translation  of  Leopardi  (19),  did  not 
add  the  names  of  Heraclitus  and  Plato  to  those  of  King 
Solomon  and  'Umar  Khayydm,  when  carrying  back  to  its 
earliest  sources  "that  dominant  thought  which  forms  the 
subject  of  most  of  Leopardi's  writings — the  thought,  namely, 
of  the  wretchedness,  uselessness,  and  nothingness  of  human 
life."  And  the  same  writer  has  pertinently  observed  that 
"it  will  be  found  that  in  all  great  writers  it  is  on  the  note 
of  pessimism  that  they  dwell  most,  and  produce  their 
greatest    effects."       Since    we    have    touched    upon    the 
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similarities  to  be  found  between  Leopardi  and  'Umar 
(instances  of  which  will  be  found  among  the  notes  to  the 
present  volume),  we  may  take  leave  of  him  with  James 
Thomson's  own  reflection  in  taking  leave  of  his  author  : 
**  Unhappily  it  is  sometimes  the  lot  of  man  to  be  born  in 
countries  or  in  times  so  fatal  to  his  species  that  his  thought 
cannot  find  either  opportunity  or  possibility  to  incarnate 
and  manifest  itself  in  the  shape  of  action.  Then  all  the 
human  genius  concentrates  itself  in  thought  strictly  so 
termed — that  is,  in  language  ;  and  when  this  genius  is 
powerful,  appears  that  halved  kind  of  great  man  called  a 
great  writer." 

So  appeared,  at  a  date  which  is  not  to  be  precisely 
ascertained  with  the  materials  at  present  available,  but 
which  all  authorities  are  content  to  assume  to  have  been 
about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century  of  our  era, 
Ghias  ud-Din  abul  Fath  'Umar  bin  Ibrahim  al-Khayydmi, 
who  is  to-day  perhaps  the  best  known  of  all  Persian  poets, 
and  is  known  under  the  name  (stereotyped  once  and  for  all 
by  the  publication  of  Edward  FitzGerald's  poem  in  1859)  of 
"  Omar  Khayydm."  It  has  been  represented  to  me  that  it 
is  a  pity,  thus  late  in  the  day,  to  depart  from  this  accepted 
transliteration  of  his  name,  but  I  do  not  think  that  it  can 
even  now  be  too  late  to  revert  to  correctness  and  refer  to 
him  as  'Umar,  a  transliteration  now  accepted  by  Orientalists 
all  over  the  world,  and  under  which  he  will  be  found 
designated  in  all  important  studies  of  Oriental  literatures, 
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as     he    is     in     the     catalogues     of     our    great     national 
libraries.* 

The  first  fact  that  impresses  itself  upon  the  student  who 
goes  to  the  fountain-head  of  Persian  literature  is  that 
'Urnar,  though,  as  we  have  just  said,  perhaps  the  best 
known  in  the  West  of  all  Eastern  poets,  occupies  a  vastly 
inferior  position  in  the  estimation  of  his  own  countrymen. 
Prof.  Browne  has  explained  this  apparent  anomaly  (20)  in 
one  pregnant  paragraph.  "  It  will  now  be  fully  apparent 
how  intensely  conventional  and  artificial  much  Persian 
poetry  is.  Not  only  the  metres  and  ordering  of  the  rhymes, 
but  the  sequence  of  subjects,  the  permissible  comparisons, 
similes,  and  metaphors,  the  varieties  of  rhetorical  embellish- 
ment and  the  like,  are  all  fixed  by  a  convention  dating  from 
the  eleventh  or  twelth  century  of  our  era,  and  this  applies 
most  strongly  to  the  qasida.  Hence  it  is  that  the  European 
estimate  of  the  greatness  of  a  Persian  poet  is  often  very 
different  from  that  of  his  own  countrymen,  since  only 
beauties  of  thought  can  be  preserved  in  translation,  while 
beauties  of  form  almost  necessarily  disappear,  however 
skilful  the  translation  may  be.  Thus  it  happens  that 
'Umar    Khayyam,    who    is    not    ranked   by    the    Persians 

*  I  should,  perhaps,  in  like  manner,  explain  the  rendering 
"  Ruba'iyyat,"  which  I  have  substituted  for  the  hitherto  accepted, 
but  incorrect,  rendering  "  Rubaiydt."  In  accurate  manuscripts  the 
sign  known  as  teshdid  will  be  found  over  the  y,  which  sign  doubles 
the  letter  which  it  modifies. 
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as  a  poet  of  even  the  third  class,  is  now  probably  better 
known  in  Europe  than  any  of  his  fellow  countrymen 
as  a  writer  of  verse ;  while  of  the  qastda  writers  so  highly 
esteemed  by  the  Persians,  such  as  Anwari,  Khaqani,  or 
Dhahir  of  Faryab,  the  very  names  are  unfamiliar  in  the 
West." 

The  explanation  conveyed  by  this  paragraph  is  more 
correct  in  its  simplicity  that  any  words  of  mine  could  make 
it.  It  is  by  the  beauty  of  his  thought  rather  than  of  his  form 
that  'Umar  Khayyam  is  appealing  to  human  hearts  and 
human  brains,  and  it  is  only  by  accident  that  in  Edward 
FitzGerald  he  found  a  translator  who  came  miraculously 
close  to  the  perfection  of  his  literary  form.  If  proof  were 
wanting  of  this  latter  statement,  the  reader  has  only  to  turn 
to  any  of  the  countless  imitators  who  have  striven  to  follow 
FitzGerald  in  his  treatment  of  the  ruba'i  metre,  a  metre 
which  lends  itself  to  imitation,  and  even  to  burlesque, 
perhaps  more  readily  than  any  other  existing  style  of 
versification. 

The  biographical  details  of  'Umar's  life,  with  which  the 
vast  majority  of  the  followers  of  what  is  called  the  "Omarian 
cult"  have  hitherto  been  content, are  unsatisfactory,  contra- 
dictory, and  incorrect.  In  the  year  1897,  however,  the 
publication  in  St.  Petersburg  of  a  collection  of  articles  to 
celebrate  the  ''jubilee"  of  Prof.  Baron  Victor  Rosen's 
tenure  of  the  Chair  of  Arabic  in  the  university  of  that  city,  and 
entitled  "  Al-Muzaffaryye"— "The  Victorious"— in  allusion 
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to  Baron  Rosen's  christian  name,  contained  an  article  by 
Prof.  Valentin  Zhukovski  entitled  "'Umar  Khayyam  and 
the  Wandering  Quatrains,"  in  which  were  noted  all  the 
quatrains  (and  they  are  very  many)  which  have  been 
attributed  to  'Umar,  but  which  are  to  be  found  equally 
among  the  works  of,  and  are  claimed  by,  other  Persian 
poets.  This  article  was  not  only  translated  from  the 
Russian  by  that  eminent  Orientalist  Dr.  E.  Denison  Ross 
(now  Principal  of  the  Muhammadan  Madrassah  at  Calcutta, 
and  Director  of  Records  to  the  Indian  Government);  it 
spurred  him  to  most  laborious  researches  amongst  thitherto 
unexplored  sources  of  information,  the  results  of  which 
were  laid  by  him  before  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  (21),  and 
were  subsequently  further  elaborated  in  his  scholarly  and 
exhaustive  introduction  to  Mrs.  A.  H.  Batson's  commentary 
upon  FitzGerald's  poem  (22).  Subsequently  to  this  an  even 
greater  authority.  Prof.  E.  G.  Browne  (Sir  Thomas  Adams 
Professor  of  Arabic  in  the  University  of  Cambridge),  entered 
the  field,  and  in  the  second  volume  of  his  "Literary  History 
of  Persia"  (20)  the  life  and  times  of  'Umar  Khayyam  were 
presented  in  what,  pending  the  discovery  of  fresh  material, 
must  be  regarded  as  a  condition  of  final  exactitude.  So 
entirely  satisfactory  is  this  setting  forth  of  the  matter  that, 
rather  than  make  copious  use  of  it  by  way  of  what,  after  all, 
must  necessarily  be  mere  paraphase,  I  craved  permission  to 
reprint  it  m  extenso  in  this  volume.  This  permission,  how- 
ever, granted  with  prompt  and  gracious  courtesy  by  Prof. 
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Browne,  was  with  equal  promptitude,  but  quite  remarkable 
discourtesy,  refused  by  his  publisher.  I  must  therefore  refer 
the  reader  to  Prof.  Browne's  volumes,  which,  it  may  be  said 
at  once,  rank  amongst  the  most  attractive,  interesting,  and 
scholarly  works  everj  produced  about  Persia  in  general  and 
its  literature  in  particular. 

It  may  be  usefully  added  that  the  work  is  one  that  cannot 
fail  to  interest  the  general  reader  quite  as  deeply  as  it  does 
the  Oriental  student. 

Fortunately,  at  almost  the  same  time,  these  subjects  were 
treated  with  painstaking  exactitude,  and  loving  care,  by 
Dr.  Arthur  Christensen,  of  the  University  of  Copenhagen, 
in  a  Danish  work  (23),  which  he  subsequently  enlarged 
and  elaborated,  in  a  contribution  to  Hartmann's  Oriental 
Series  (24),  and  to  this  work  I  am  generally  indebted  for 
the  groundwork  of  the  following  analysis. 

The  exigencies  of  space,  and  the  scope  of  this  Introduc- 
tion, forbid  the  reproduction  of  the  carefully  drawn  tables 
of  the  "  Wandering  Quatrains,"  which  are  here  enlarged  to 
one  hundred  and  one,  by  Dr.  Denison  Ross  and  Dr.  Arthur 
Christensen,  from  the  original  eighty-two,  collected  during 
fourteen  years'  research  by  Prof.  Zhukovski,  but  a  glance 
at  any  one  of  them  leads  the  student  to  view  with  increasing 
mistrust  the  vast  corpus  of  ruba'iyyat  which  have  been 
attributed  to  'Umar.  Mrs.  Jessie  Caddell  (25)  had  taken 
cognisance  of  1200  quatrains.  In  the  preparation  of 
the  volume  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made  (15) 
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I  made  exact  examination  of  eight  texts,  containing  4415 
ruba'iyyat,  of  which  1037  might  be  regarded  as  separate  and 
distinct  from  one  another. 

All  that  can  be  said  to  be  known  in  a  general  way  of 
'Umar  Khayyam  (and  for  the  details  I  must  refer  the  reader 
to  the  authorities  cited  in  this  Introduction,  which  has 
already  exceeded  its  appointed  limits)  is  that  he  was  born 
at  Naishapur,  in  Khorassan,  somewhere  between  1025  and 
1050  A.D.  Extreme  poverty  in  his  youth  threatened  to 
extinguish  his  scientific  and  literary  career,  but  having 
found  a  Maecenas  in  one  Abu  Tdhir  he  attained  an 
eminence  as  a  mathematician  that  brought  about  his 
employment  by  the  Sultdn  Maliksh4h  and  his  Grand  Vizier 
Nizam-ul-Mulk  for  the  reformation  of  the  calendar,  which 
instituted  the  Jal41i  era  in  the  year  1074.  The  result  of 
the  astronomical  studies  of  'Umar  and  his  two  colleagues, 
Abu-1-Muzaffar  el  Isfizari  and  Maymun  ibn  el-Najib  al  Vasiti, 
was  published  in  a  series  of  tables  known  as  the  "Zij-i- 
Malikshdhi,"  but,  although  there  is  extant  a  story  of  certain 
highly  successful  astrological  predictions  that  he  made  in 
the  year  11 14-15  for  Malikshah,  we  have  it  on  the  authority 
of  Nizami-i-Ariidi  that  'Umar  had  no  settled  convictions,  or 
faith  in  the  science  of  astrology,  and  that  the  predictions  in 
question,  which  were  merely  weather  forecasts,  were  the 
outcome  of  his  knowledge  of  meteorological  rather  than  of 
occult  science.  As  a  mathematician,  however,  his  works 
have  survived  to  the  present  day,  and  his  system  of  algebra 
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was  published  by  M.  Woepcke  (26)  in  Paris  as  recently  as 
185 1.  It  seems  clear  that  opinions  as  to  his  orthodoxy  were 
a  good  deal  divided  from  the  earliest  times,  and  that  whilst 
by  some  he  was  denounced  as  an  Antinomian  and  Free- 
thinker, by  his  own  following  he  was  honoured  by  the 
title  of  "  Hujjat-ul-Haqq"—"  Argument  of  the  Truth." 
As  a  dialectician  he  appears  to  have  been  accepted  by  his 
contemporaries,  and  was  even  received  as  an  authority  upon 
Koranic  exegesis.  We  know  from  Shahraztiri  that  he  was 
an  erudite  lawyer  and  historian,  and  that  as  a  doctor  of 
medicine  he  was  sufficiently  esteemed  to  have  been  called 
in  to  attend  the  son  of  the  Sultan  Sanjar  when  that  prince 
was  suffering  from  smallpox.  That  he  was  on  familiar  terms 
with  many  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  time  is  not  open 
to  doubt,  whilst  Nizami-i-Ariidi,  who  alone  of  his  actual 
contemporaries  has  left  us  any  information  concerning  him, 
refers  to  him  always  by  the  respectful  appellation  of  "  the 
Khwdji  Imdm  'Umar." 

After  the  death  of  Malikshih  in  1092,  during  the  period 
of  internal  dissensions  which  followed  that  event,  'Umar 
doubtless  earned  his  bread  as  a  professor  of  philosophy  at 
Naishapur,  though,  according  to  the  "  Athar-el-Bil4d "  of 
Qasvini,  he  suffered  a  good  deal  from  the  jealousies, 
amounting  to  persecution,  of  his  fellow  townsmen.  But  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Naishapur  was  the  stronghold 
of  Muslim  Orthodoxy,  if  not  a  hot-bed  of  rehgious  fanaticism. 
Indeed,  in  1095  a  religious  war  raged  there  between  the 
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Shafi'ites  and  the  Hanefites  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Kerramites  on  the  other.  It  was  at  this  period,  in  all 
probability,  that,  to  escape  from  the  general  unpleasantness 
of  the  conditions  of  existence  for  a  philosopher  of  pro- 
nounced views,  'Umar,  from  reasons  into  which  it  were 
perhaps  well  not  too  curiously  to  inquire,  undertook  the 
Hajj  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  We  are  told  (in  the  "  Tdrikh  al- 
Hukamd" — Woepcke's  translation,  p.  vi)  that  he  made  an 
unsociable  pilgrim,  and  on  his  arrival  at  Baghdad  he 
refused  to  receive  the  learned  doctors  of  the  place,  who 
would  have  patronised  him  in  the  capacities  either  of  spies 
or  disciples.  He  would  appear  to  have  prolonged  his 
absence  from  Naishapur  longer  than  was  necessary  for  the 
mere  performance  of  the  Hajj,  for  in  a.d.  ii  12-13  ^^  "^^^^  ^* 
Balkh,  where,  in  the  house  of  the  Emir  Abli  Sa'd,  he  made 
the  prediction,  in  the  presence  of  his  old  colleague,  Isfizari, 
and  of  the  young  poet  Nizami-i-Arudi  (who  was  the  his- 
toriographer of  the  occasion),  that  his  tomb  should  be  in  a 
place  where  twice  a  year  the  trees  should  shed  their  blossoms. 
It  was  at  Merv,  two  years  later,  that  he  was  summoned 
(from  the  house  of  the  minister  S  adr-ed-Din  Muhammad 
ibn  el-Muza£far)  by  the  Sultdn  to  make  the  meteorological 
forecast  that  has  been  already  referred  to. 

He  died  in  11 23.  His  death  is  recorded  in  Shahrazuri's 
"History  of  Philosophers"  (21)  in  the  following  terms: 
"  One  day  he  was  picking  his  teeth  with  a  gold  toothpick, 
whilst  studying  the  chapter  upon  Metaphysics  in  the '  Book  of 
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Remedies '  of  Ibn  Sina  (Avicenna).    When  he  arrived  at  the 
section  entitled  'The  One  and  the  Many'  he  laid  the  tooth- 
pick between  its  leaves,  rose,  made  the  ceremonial  prayers, 
and  gave  utterance  to  his  last  wishes.     That  day  he  neither 
ate   nor   drank,   but   after  the   Evening   Prayer  he  bowed 
himself  to  the  earth,   saying,  'Oh,  my  God,  truly  I  have 
known   Thee   as   far   as   my  powers   permitted ;    therefore 
pardon  me.      In  truth  my  knowledge  of  Thee  is  my  only 
recommendation  to  Thee.'     Having  thus  delivered  himself, 
he   expired.      May  God  be  merciful   unto  him."      It  was 
twelve   years   after   this   that   Nizdmi-i-Arudi,   seeking    the 
tomb  of  'Umar  in  the  Hira  cemetery  at  Naishapur,  found 
it  at  the  foot  of  a  wall  over  which  pear-trees  and  peach- 
trees    shed    their   blossoms   at   two   periods   of    the   year. 
"Then,"  says  Nizami  with  simple  loyalty,  "  I  remembered 
the  words  which  I  had  heard  him  speak  in   Balkh,  and  I 
wept,  for  on  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth,  and  in  every 
region  of  the  habitable  world,  I  never  encountered  a  man 
who  was  his  equal." 

Of  the  known  works  of  'Umar  only  three  have  survived 
till  the  present  day,  two  in  Arabic  and  one  in  Persian.  The 
former  are  the  treatise  of  algebra  before  referred  to  (26), 
and  some  solutions  of  certain  difficulties  in  the  problems  of 
Euclid,  of  which  a  MS.  exists  in  the  library  at  Leyden. 
The  latter  are  the  Ruba'iyydt,  which  have  carried  his  fame 
into  the  four  quarters  of  the  world. 

Through  the  medium  of  references  made  in  the  works  of 
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other  Persian  authors,  we  know  him  to  have  been  the 
author  of  (i.)  the  "  Zij-i-Mahkshahi"  above  referred  to; 
(ii.)  a  demonstration  of  the  exactitude  of  certain  Indian 
methods  for  the  extraction  of  square  and^cubic  roots  ;  (iii.)  a 
manual  of  natural  sciences  ;  (iv.)  certain  metaphysical  essays  ; 
(v.)  a  method  of  judging  the  value  of  precious  stones  without 
removing  them  from  jewels ;  (vi.)  a  study  of  the  seasons 
and  variations  of  climate  in  different  countries  and  towns ; 
(vii.)  some  Arabic  poems.  Of  these  works  no  trace  remams, 
as  far  as  modern  research  has  been  able  to  discover,  but 
the  same  may  be  said  of  them  as  Prof.  Browne  has  said  in 
deploring  the  absence  of  a  really  early  text  or  codex  of  the 
Ruba'iyyat :  "  It  is,  of  course,  always  possible  that  an  ancient 
and  authoritative  manuscript  may  some  day  be  discovered, 
but,  failing  this,  it  must,  save  in  a  few  isolated  cases,  remain 
uncertain  which  of  the  many  quatrains  ascribed  to  'Umar 
are  really  his.  .  .  .  We  possess  no  manuscript  which  even 
approaches  the  poet's  time."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
earliest  MS.  which  we  possess  is  that  in  the  Bodleian 
Library.  This  MS.,  which  was  copied  by  Prof.  Cowell  for 
the  use  of  Edward  FitzGerald,  and  to  which  we  owe  his 
matchless  poem,  bears  upon  the  last  page  the  following 
colophon  :  "Written  by  the  humble  slave,  who  is  in  need  of 
the  mercies  of  Eternal  God,  Mahmud  Yerbudaki.  Finished 
in  the  last  decade  of  Safar,  with  blessing  and  victory,  in  the 
year  eight  hundred  and  sixty-five  of  the  Flight  [Hijrah']  of 
the  Prophet  (upon  whom  be  peace,  benediction,  and  honour), 
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in  the  capital  Shiriz.  May  God  protect  it  {i.e.,  Shiriz]  from 
evils."    This  is  equivalent  to  the  year  a.d.  1460. 

This  is  not  the  place  in  which  to  attempt  an  exhaustive 
study  of  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  student  when  he 
embarks  upon  the  examination  of  the  original  texts — such 
as  they  are.  The  curious  reader  is  referred  to  the  work  of 
Dr.  Christensen,  who  has  been  able,  by  assiduous  research, 
to  add  to  the  eighty-two  quatrains  discovered  by  Prof. 
Zhukovski  "wandering"  among  the  works  of  other  poets, 
sixteen  of  his  own  finding,  and  three  and  a  half  others, 
bringing  the  number  of  uncertain  quatrains,  at  present 
known  to  the  scholar,  up  to  one  hundred  and  one  and 
a  half. 

The  same  author  has  advanced  the  somewhat  startling 
theory  that  the  only  rubd'iyydt  which  we  may  fairly  take  to 
be,  without  question,  genuine  are  those  in  which  'Umar 
makes  direct  allusion  to  himself  by  name.  Of  these 
Dr.  Christensen  has  found  twelve,  not  one  of  which  is  a 
"  wandering  quatrain  " — i.e.,  has  ever  been  attributed  to 
any  other  author.  To  these  he  has  added  two  rubd'iyydt 
quoted  in  a  Sufi  work  by  Najm  ed-Din  RcLzi,  of  which  a 
manuscript  exists,  dated  A.H.  735  (a.d.  1334) — that  is  to  say, 
a  hundred  and  thirty  years  earlier  than  the  Bodleian  (the 
earliest-known  manuscript  of  'Umar) — which  he  thinks 
should  be  included  on  account  of  their  antiquity,  and  also 
on  the  ground  that  Najm  ed-Din  R4zi,  being  a  profound 
Sufi,  holding  and  expressing  the  worst  possible  opinions  of 
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'Umar,  would  not  be  likely  to  attribute  quatrains  of  his 
own  to  the  object  of  his  choicest  anathema.  He  also 
points  out  with  acuteness  and  ingenuity  that  these  fourteen 
quatrains  contain  in  a  condensed  form  the  whole  of  the 
ethics  and  philosophy  of  the  whole  corpus  of  known 
rubd'iyydt  attributed  to  'Umar. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  Introduction  I  have  been 
confronted  with  a  serious  difficulty,  and  that  has  been  to 
decide  what  to  leave  out  of  it.  The  reader  who  has  been 
delayed  by  its  inordinate  length  may  smile,  but  during  the 
years  that  this  volume  has  been  in  preparation  a  mass  of 
notes  has  accumulated,  among  which  it  has  been  a  difficult 
task  to  ply  the  rake  of  selection.  At  a  given  moment  I  felt 
inclined  to  head  my  Introduction  with  a  quotation  from 
Sir  Wm.  Jones'  celebrated  letter  to  Anquetil  du  Perron 
("  Works,"  London,  1799,  vol.  iv.  p.  583)  :  "  Socrate  disait  en 
voyant  I'^talage  d'un  bijoutier,  'de  combien  de  choses  je 
n'ai  pas  besoin  ! '  On  peut  de  memo  s'^crier  en  contemplant 
les  ouvrages  de  nos  ^rudits.  Combien  de  connaissances  il 
m'importe  peu  d'acquerir ! " 

In  conclusion,  a  word  concerning  the  Second  Edition  of 
FitzGerald's  poem,  which  forms  the  text  of  the  present 
volume.  The  history  of  the  First  Edition  and  its  vicissi- 
tudes, its  descent  into  that  "  penny  box,"  its  rescue  by 
Swinburne,  Rossetti,  and  others,  has  been  told  ad  infinitum. 
That  of  the  Second,  which  is,  to  my  mind,  by  far  the  most 
interesting  and   valuable   of    all    FitzGerald's   editions,   is 
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hardly  more  than  touched  upon  in  his  own  preface.  What 
he  has  added  to  the  original  form  of  the  preface — as  it 
appeared  in  the  First  Edition— is  merely  acknowledgment 
of  his  indebtedness  to  the  then  recently  published  edition 
of  Nicolas  (4),  and  a  somewhat  lengthy  criticism  of  that 
gentleman's  passionate  endeavours  to  whiten  the  reputation 
of  'Umar  and  attribute  a  mystic  purity  to  his  most  sensuous 
periods.  The  most  recently  published  and  the  most  in- 
teresting contribution  to  its  history  is  the  letter  written 
by  FitzGerald  himself  in  1868  to  William  Bodham  Donne 
(14),  in  which  he  says  : 

The  enclosed  explains  that  a  new  Edition  of  my  old  Omar  is 
about  to  come  forth — with  a  good  deal  added  in  verse  and  prose. 
The  former  Edition  was  as  much  lost  as  sold  when  B.  Quaritch 
changed  houses  ;  he  told  Cowell  these  two  years  that  a  few  more 
would  sell,  a  French  version  has  revived  my  old  flame,  and  now 
Mr.  Childs  will  soon  send  some  200  copies  to  B.  Quaritch. 

It  seems  absurd  to  make  terms  about  such  a  pamphlet,  likely  to 
be  so  slow  of  sale,  so  I  have  written  to  Q.  in  answer ;  that  he  must 
fix  the  most  saleable  price  he  can,  take  his  own  proper  profit  out  of 
\  and  when  50  copies  are  sold  give  me  mine.  If  this  won't  do,  I 
have  bid  him  ask  you  ;  the  whole  thing  is  not  worth  two  letters  or 
two  conversations  about ;  I  should  be  inclined  to  make  the  whole 
Edition  over  to  him  except  such  copies  as  I  want  to  give  away  (to 
W.  B.  D.  and  Cowell,  &c.,  and  a  few  more),  but  one  only  looks  more 
of  a  Fool  by  doing  so — so  I  say  after  50  copies,  &c.,  when  I  believe 
my  Ghost  will  have  to  call  upon  B.  Q,  for  a  reckoning. 

The  great  thing  (I  tell  him)  is,  only  to  put  a  moderate  price, 
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such  as  most  likely  to  be  given,  not  stick  on  what  won't  be  given  at 
all.  Don't  you  go  to  B.  Q.  about  this  ;  only  if  he  sends  to  ask  you, 
you  are  apprised.  I  do  not  think  I  should  ask  you  such  a  thing  if 
it  lay  much  out  of  your  way.  Only  don't  you  try  to  make  a  Bargain 
for  me ;  I  can't  tell  you  how  absurd  even  this  much  Palaver  about 
it  is. 

This  letter  is  eminently  characteristic  of  FitzGerald,  and, 
as  I  have  said  before,  this  is  the  first  mention  of  'Umar  in 
all  his  correspondence  with  Donne.  It  is  also  of  great 
interest  and  value  in  explaining  the  excessive  rarity  of  the 
First  Edition.  That,  in  moving  a  stock  of  books  such  as 
Quaritch's  from  Castle  Street  (now  Charing  Cross  Road)  to 
Piccadilly  a  packet  of  insignificant-looking,  privately 
printed  copies  of  an  unsaleable  poem  should  get  lost  or 
damaged  is  perfectly  comprehensible.  Copies  of  the 
Second  Edition,  however,  are  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  rare  as 
of  the  First,  though  neither  of  them  equals  in  rarity  the 
edition  privately  printed  at  Madras  (Adiyar)  in  1862,  which 
contains  a  reprint  of  the  First  Edition,  Garcin  de  Tassy's 
"  Note  "  (27),  the  article  on  'Umar  which  Prof.  Cowell  had 
contributed  to  the  Calcutta  Review  in  January  1858,  and 
a  translation  of  a  few  additional  quatrains,  stated  by 
Mr.  Thos.  Wright  (12)  to  have  been  made  by  Dr.  Whitley 
Stokes.  Mr.  Wright  (loc.  cit.  vol.  ii.  p.  33)  says  that  Fitz- 
Gerald  himself  issued  this  collection,  whilst  living  at  Wood- 
bridge,  in  1862,  but  unless  he  is  in  possession  of  the  clearest 
proofs  of  this  assertion  he  is  most  certainly  mistaken. 
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The  Second  Edition  of  FitzGerald's  poem  is,  in  my 
opinion,  the  most  interesting,  because  it  contains  the  whole 
of  his  work  upon  the  Rubd'iyycLt.  It  contains  thirty-five 
more  quatrains  than  the  First  Edition  (of  which,  since  the 
expiry  of  the  copyright  in  1901,  countless  reprints  and 
editions  have  flooded  the  world),  and  nine  more  than  the 
Third  and  Fourth  Editions.  What  the  poem  has  gained  or 
lost  by  these  revisions  the  reader  may  judge  for  himself 
in  the  pages  that  follow.  It  has  been  the  object  and 
endeavour  of  the  present  writer  to  compare  the  poem  with 
the  works  of  early  and  late  philosophers  and  poets,  with 
most  of  which  works  FitzGerald  was  himself  acquainted, 
and,  in  suppressing  personal  comment  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power,  to  present  this  beautiful  "  Second  Edition "  as  the 
crown  of  FitzGerald's  labours — and  the  termination  of  his 
own. 

London : 

November  igo^-Aprt'l  1907 
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1 

I  in  Ed.  IV. 

"Wake  !    For  the  Sun  behind  yon  Eastern  height 
Has  chased  the  Session  of  the  Stars  from  Night ; 
And,  to  the  field  of  Heav'n  ascending,  strikes 
The  Sultan's  Turret  with  a  Shaft  of  Light. 

From  the  Calcutta  MS.  Rubd'i  134. 

Here  we  trace  FitzGerald's  first  step  along  that  path  of  wide 
variation  from  his  original  rendering  that  caused  Mr.  Aldis 
Wright  to  say,  in  his  Editorial  Note  at  the  end  of  Mac- 
millan's  Definitive  Edition  of  1890,  that  "the  first  stanza  is 
entirely  his  own,"  a  most  unfortunate  statement  which  has 
been  widely  quoted,  amplified,  and  paraphrased,  and  which, 
with  inexplicable  obstinacy,  has  been,  and  is,  reiterated  in 
the  Macmillan  editions  to  this  day.  In  the  1859  edition  the 
quatrain  ran  : 

Awake !  for  Morning  in  the  Bowl  of  Night 

Has  flung  the  Stone  that  puts  the  Stars  to  Flight : 

And  lo  !  the  Hunter  of  the  East  has  caught 
The  Sultan's  Turret  in  a  Noose  of  Light. 

and  it  was  clearly  inspired  by  ruba'i  134  of  the  Calcutta 

MS.,  which  runs  : 
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The  Sun  casts  the  Noose  of  Morning  over  the  roof. 
Kai  Khosrd  of  the  day,  he  throws  a  stone  into  the  bowl : 
Drink  Wine !  for  the  Herald  of  the  Dawn,  rising  up, 
Hurls  into  the  day  the  cry  of  •'  Drink  ye  !  " 

The  imagery  of  "the  Noose  of  Morning"  is  too  fine  to 
have  been  lost.  The  Persian  gttmand  signifies  the  noose  or 
lasso  which  Persian  hunters  attach  to  their  stirrup-leather, 
and  it  is  mentioned  as  part  of  the  war  equipment  of  the 
hero  Rustam  {vide  Quatrain  No.  lo)  in  the  "  Shah  Nameh," 
and  in  the  abridgment  mentioned  in  the  note  to  No.  lo 
(H.  vol  i.  p.  367).  The  alteration  of  this  quatrain  rendered 
FitzGerald's  note  in  the  first  edition  superfluous  :  "  Flinging 
a  Stone  into  the  Cup  was  the  Signal  for  *To  Horse!'  in  the 
Desert."  That  is  to  say,  that,  in  default  of  the  drum-beat,  a 
stone  flung  into  a  cauldron  or  kettle  had  the  same  efi^ect. 
Cf.  "  Gulistan  "  (IV.  ch.  i.  p.  38) :  "  There  is  no  hope  that  my 
past  life  will  return.  The  Hand  of  Fate  has  struck  the  drum 
of  departure."  And  also  the  distich  from  the  "Diwan-i- 
Shams-i-Tabrizi "  of  Jalal  u'd-Din  Rumi,  translated  by 
Prof.  E.  G.  Browne  in  his  "Literary  History  of  Persia" 
(XXL),  to  which  I  am  indebted  for  many  interesting 
parallels,  and  which  I  am  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
quoting  thus  early  in  my  own  work,  with  an  expression  of 
gratitude  and  admiration  : 

Up,  O  ye  Lovers,  and  away  !     'Tis  time  to  leave  the  world  for  aye. 
Hark,  loud  and  clear  from  heaven  the  drum  of  parting  calls — let 
none  delay. 
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The  "Session  of  the  Stars"  is  a  recurrent,  but  not 
common,  image  in  Eastern  poetry.  C/.  Abu'I-Ala's  quatrain 
(VII.  p.  5): 

Our  eyes,  all  heedless  of  sweet  Sleep's  behest, 
Scanned  in  God's  book  of  Stars  the  sonnet  best, 

The  Pleiads — ah  !  the  Moon  from  them  departs  ; 
She  throws  a  kiss,  and  hastens  towards  the  West. 

A  passage  most  interesting  to  the  student  of  FitzGerald's 
"  'Umar"  occurs  in  his  translation  of  Calderon's  play  Keep 
your  own  Secret,  where  Don  Caesar,  apostrophising  the 
sinking  sun  ("Works  of  Edward  FitzGerald,"  Variorum  and 
Definitive  Edition,  Doubleday,  Page  and  Co.,  New  York, 
1902,  vol.  iv.  p.  128),  says  : 

Another  sun  shall  mount  the  throne 
When  thou  art  sunk  beneath  the  sea. 

From  whose  effulgence,  as  thine  own, 
The  affrighted  host  of  stars  shall  flee. 

(See  Wright,  XII.  vol.  i.  p.  254.)  But  it  should  be  noted 
that  while  FitzGerald  had  close  authority  for  his  first 
rendering  of  this  verse,  and  preserved  a  strong  Oriental 
tone  in  his  subsequent  renderings,  there  is  no  authority  to 
be  found  in  'Umar  for  those  variations,  and  to  that  extent, 
at  any  rate,  Mr.  Aldis  Wright's  Editorial  Note  is  correct. 
FitzGerald's  "Six  Plays  of  Calderon"  were  published  in 
1853,  and  I  think  that  it  is  to  the  source  noted  above  that 
we  owe  the  imagery  of  the  fleeing  stars  in  this  place. 


2  in  Ed.  IV. 

Before  the  phantom  of  False  morning  died, 
Methought  a  Voice  within  the  Tavern  cried, 
"  "When  all  the  Temple  is  prepared  within, 
"Why  lags  the  drowsy  "Worshipper  outside? " 

From  the  Calcutta  MS.  RubdH  5. 

As  was  not  infrequently  the  case,  as  FitzGerald  polished 
this  quatrain  he  took  it  further  from  the  Calcutta  original. 
Compare  (Ed.  I.)  : 

Dreaming  when  Dawn's  Left  Hand  was  in  the  Sky, 
I  heard  a  Voice  within  the  Tavern  cry, 

'•Awake,  my  little  one,  and  fill  the  Cup 
Before  Life's  liquor  in  its  Cup  be  dry." 

Mrs.  Batson  (V.  p.  137)  states  that  the  above  "  is  nearly  as 
far  from  the  original  "  as  the  second  edition,  which  was  the 
final  one  to  all  intents ;  but  it  is  not  so.  The  Calcutta 
ruba'ireads(XVIlI.  p.  7)  : 

There  came  one  morning  a  cry  from  our  tavern  : 

"  Ho  !  our  crazy  tavern-haunting  profligate  [i.e.,  the  cupbearer], 

Arise,  that  we  may  fill  the  measure  with  wine, 

Ere  they  fill  up  our  measure  [of  life]. 

For  the  composition  of  his  earlier  quatrain  FitzGerald  did 
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not  require  the  inspiration  of  Prof.  Cowell's  translation 
from  Hafiz  (Frasc/s  Magazine^  September  1854),  though 
the  parallel  is  obvioiis  : 

The  morning  dawns,  and  the  cloud  has  woven  a  canopy  : 
The  morning  draught,  my  friends,  the  morning  draught ! 
It  is  strange  that  at  such  a  season 
They  shut  up  the  wine-tavern  !     Oh  hasten  ! 

Open,  O  thou  keeper  of  the  Gates  ! 

FitzGerald's  note  has  sufficiently  explained  the  "  Phantom 
of  False  Morning" — that  strange  zodiacal  light  which  appears 
and  disappears  in  the  east  before  the  true  dawn.  As  Moore 
says  in  "  Lalla  Rookh  "  ("  Lalah  Rukh."), 

That  earlier  dawn 
Whose  glimpses  are  again  withdrawn. 

And  cf.  also  the  line  in  Bicknell's  Ode  XX.  (VI.  p.  40  and 
VIII.  p.  24)  : 

For  the  false  dawn  of  earlier  morning  grows  dark  of  face  because 
it  lies. 


3  in  Ed.  IV. 

And,  as  the  Cock  crew,  those  who  stood  before 
The  Tavern  shouted — "  Open  then  the  door  ! 

You  know  how  little  while  we  have  to  stay, 
And,  once  departed,  may  return  no  more." 

From  the  Calattta  MS.  Rubd'iyydi  66 1 
and  247. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  how  this  quasi-philosophical 

regret  at  the  transitory  nature  of  human  existence  permeates 

the  Orient.    Especially  recalling  this  and  the  succeeding 

quatrain,  there   is  a  passage   among  the  writings  of  the 

Chinese  philosopher  Tao  Yuan-Ming  (who  died  in  427  A.D., 

nearly  600  years  before  'Umar),  which  may  be  said  to  locate 

him  as  the  'Umar  of  China.     He  says:  " My  husbandmen 

will  tell  me  when  spring-time  is  nigh  .  . .  thither  I  will  repair 

through  the  deep  gorge — over  the  dizzy  cliff,  trees  bursting 

merrily  into    leaf,  the  streamlet   swelling   from   its    tiny 

source.    Glad  is  this  renewal  of  life  in  due  season  :  but,  for 

me,  I  rejoice  that  my  journey  is  over.    Ah !  how  short  a 

time  it  is  that  we  are  here  !    Why  then  not  set  our  hearts 

at  rest,  ceasing  to  trouble  whether  we  remain  or  go  ?    What 

boots  it  to  wear  out  the  soul  with  anxious  thoughts  ?     I 
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want  not  wealth,  I  want  not  power ;  heaven  is  beyond  my 
hopes.  Then  let  me  stroll  through  the  bright  hours  as  they 
pass,  in  my  garden,  among  my  flowers  :  or  I  will  mount  the 
hill  and  sing  my  song,  or  weave  my  verse  beside  the  liquid 
brook.  Thus  will  I  work  out  my  allotted  span,  content  with 
appointments  of  Fate,  my  spirit  free  from  care"  (XI. 
p.  106). 

There  is  also  in  this  quatrain  a  vigorous  echo  of  Hafiz's 
*'  Ode  to  the  Morning  Draught,"  in  which  he  utters  the  cry 
(VI.p.  35,VIII.  p.  10), 

Again  is  closed  the  Vintner's  store : 
Open,  thou  opener  of  the  Door. 


4 

4  in  Ed.  IV. 

Now  the  New  Year  reviving  old  Desires, 
The  thoughtful  Soul  to  Solitude  retires, 

"Where  the  "White  Hand  of  Moses  on  the  Bough 
Puts  out,  and  Jesus  from  the  ground  suspires. 

From  the  Ouseky  MS.  Rubd'iyydt  13  and 
80.  The  latter  is  also  No,  204  in  the 
Calcutta  MS. 

The  reference  is  to  the  feast  of  Naw  Rtiz,  or  the  vernal 
equinox,  when  the  sun  enters  the  sign  of  Aries.  Compare 
the  passage  in  one  of  the  stories  in  Abdullah  Hatifi's  "  Heft 
Menzer"  ("The  Seven  Faces"),  translated  by  Sir  Gore 
Ouseley  (I.  p.  298) :  "The  verdant  spring  bloomed  forth  in 
renewed  youth  ;  the  living  waters  sparkled  in  their  sources, 
and  each  stream  became  vivifying  like  the  Nile,  and  pure  as 
the  holy  Silsabil ;  the  trees  threw  out  their  perfumes,  and 
the  earth  was  fragrant  as  the  musk  of  Khoten — in  one  word, 
the  sweet  season  of  the  Naw  Ruz  shed  splendour  and  delight 
upon  the  world."  The  "  white  hand  of  Moses  "  which  he 
drew  forth  from  his  bosom — "  leprous  {i.e.,  white]  as  snow  " 
(Exodus  iv.  6) — finds  frequent  mention  in  Oriental  litera- 
ture.   Cf.  the  version  of  the  same  miracle  in  the  Qur'an 
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^h,  vii.  205  and  ch.  xxvi.  32).  The  image  here  refers 
to  the  sudden  bursting  into  flower,  in  early  spring,  in  the 
East  and  South,  of  the  pink  or  white  "Judas  tree"  (or 
perhaps  the  hawthorn),  not  the  may-blossom,  as  suggested 
by  FitzGerald.  C/.  also  the  metonym  of  Moses,  "  the  Staff 
and  the  White  Hand,"  referring  to  the  prophet's  miracles 
performed  before  the  Egyptian  sorcerers,  which  we  find 
referred  to  by  Hafiz  (VI.  p.  113,  VIII.  p.  91).  In  the  same 
way  the  vivifying  breath  of  Jesus  is  frequently  mentioned, 
as  in  the  miracle  of  Christ's  childhood,  in  which  he  breathes 
upon  the  clay  image  of  a  bird  which  he  and  his  playmates 
had  made,  and  it  flies  away  (Quran,  ch.  iii.).  C/.  Ferid-ud- 
Din  Attar,  in  the  "  Mantik  ut-Tair  "  ("  Parliament  of  Birds  ")  : 
"  If  some  one  was  resuscitated  by  the  breath  of  Jesus " 
(i.451) ;  and  also  a  parallel  passage  in  Sa'di's  "  Badiya":  "  It 
is  the  breath  of  Jesus,  for  in  that  fresh  breath  and  verdure 
the  dead  earth  is  reviving." 

Li  Tai-Po,  who  in  the  early  years  of  the  eighth  century 
A.D.  was  the  Anacreon  of  China,  has  an  ode  to  the  spring, 
and  to  its  concomitant  epicurean  pleasures,  which  is  quite 
in  the  manner  of  'Umar,  and  has  been  adequately  translated 
by  Sir  Herbert  Giles  (XL  p.  11 2-13).  Anacreon  himself 
has  set  the  measure,  though  perhaps  in  more  bucolic  strain, 
in  his  ode  beginning  "ISe  ttwq  tapoa-  (pauevTog,  so  charmingly 
translated  by  Stanley  (XIII.  p.  95).  And  finally,  crowning 
the  theses  of  earlier  pessimist  philosophers,  even  Giacomo 
Leopardi  was  struck  with  the  same  thought,  and  gave  it 
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voice  :  "  Only  the  world  itself  appears  exempt  from  decay 
and  destruction  ;  since,  though  in  autumn  and  winter  it 
appears  to  be  old  and  sick,  yet  in  the  spring  it  rejuvenates 
itself"(XV.  p.  251). 


5 

5  in  Ed.  IV. 

Iram  indeed  is  gone  with  all  his  Rose, 

And  Jamshyd's  Sev'n-ring'd  Cup  where  no  one  knows  ; 

But  still  a  Ruby  gushes  from  the  Vine, 
And  many  a  Garden  by  the  "Water  blows. 

This  is  one  of  the  quatrains  which  FitzGerald  introduced 
rather  by  way  of  Oriental  illustration  and  sentiment  than  as 
purporting  to  reproduce  any  particular  ruba'i  of  his  original. 
References  to  Jamshyd  occur  in  the  Calcutta  MS.,  and  to 
the  Ruby  in  the  Vine  and  the  Gardens  by  the  Water  in 
both  the  Calcutta  and  Ouseley  MSS.  I  have  never  found 
any  reference  to  the  Garden  of  Iram  (planted,  according  to 
popular  legend,  by  the  Shah  Sheddad,  the  son  of  Ad,  in  his 
kingdom  of  Yemen,  and  now  sunk  amid  the  sands  of  Arabia 
Felix,  to  be  rediscovered  by  some  lucky  mortal  in  the  fulness 
of  time)  in  any  quatrain  attributed  to  'Umar,  but  an 
excellent  translation  by  Jonathan  Scott  of  the  "  History  of 
Iram"  from  the  "Tohfet  al  Mujalis"  occurs  at  p.  71  of 
S.  Rousseau's  "  Flowers  of  Persian  Literature,"  which  was 
published  in  i8oi  as  "a  companion  to  Sir  William  Jones's 
'  Grammar  of  the  Persian  Language/  "  and  we  know  that  it 
was  from  this  work  that  FitzGerald  first  studied  Persian. 
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Sheddad,  in  planting  his  garden,  declared  it  to  be  the 
Earthly  Paradise  with  which  he  was  willing  to  be  satisfied, 
for  which  blasphemy  he  was  stricken  by  the  Angel  of  Death, 
and  the  garden  overwhelmed  by  the  desert  sands  just  as 
he  was  descending  from  his  horse  to  enter  it.  C/.  the 
passage  in  the  89th  chapter  of  the  Qur'an  (Sale's  translation, 
1865,  p.  488)  :  "  Hast  thou  not  considered  how  thy  Lord 
dealt  with  Ad,  the  people  of  I  rem,  adorned  with  lofty 
buildings  ?  "  It  is  related  in  his  "  Preliminary  Discourse  " 
by  Al  Beidawi  that  one  Abdallah  Ibn  Kelabah,  seeking  a 
strayed  camel,  accidentally  hit  upon  this  lost  Paradise,  but 
was  never  able  to  find  it  again  afterwards.  The  Seven-ringed 
Cup  of  J4m-Shid  (  =  "King  Sun,"  syn.  "  Roi-soleil "),  the 
semi-mythical  monarch,  fifth  of  the  Pish-dadian  dynasty, 
was,  according  to  Mrs.  Batson  (V.  p.  144),  invented  by  Kai 
Khosrti  (see  Quatrain  X.),  and  in  this  cup  the  whole  world 
was  reflected,  so  that  its  owner  was  able  by  its  aid  to  tell 
the  past,  present,  and  future.  It  is  said  by  the  same  com- 
mentator to  have  fallen  afterwards  into  the  hands  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  but  this  is,  I  think,  a  confusion  with 
the  magic  mirror,  inherited  from  pre-Adamitic  times  by  that 
monarch.  Some  of  the  texts  of  Hafiz's  ode  beginning 
"My  heart  is  out  of  hand"  (VI.  p.  19)  read  the  first  line  of 
the  fifth  distich,  "  The  Mirror  of  Sikander  is  the  goblet  of 
J 4m/'  which  may  account  for  the  error.  Cf.  also  "the 
world-revealing  bowl"  in  Hafiz  (Bicknell,  Ode  XXXVI.; 
vide  VI.  p.  66,  VIU.  p.  24). 


6 

6  in  Ed.  IV. 

And  David's  lips  are  lockt ;  but  in  divine 
High-piping  Pehlevi,  with  "  \0^ine  !  Wine  !  WinQ  ! 
Red  "Wine  ! " — the  Nightingale  cries  to  the  Rose 
That  sallow  cheek  of  hers  to  incarnadine. 

From  the  Onscley  MS.  Riibd't  67. 

FitzGerald,  in  a  note  which  never  varied   in   the    four 

editions,  says  "  Pehlevi,  the  old  Heroic  Sanskrit  of  Persia," 

which,  as  a  description,  is  vague  and  loose.     Pehlevi  (or 

Pahlawi)  was  the  idiom  used  in  Western  Iran,  Media,  and 

Persia  during  the  epoch  of  the  Sassanides — i.e.,  in  the  pre- 

Muhammadan  times,  from  the  third  to  the  seventh  centuries. 

It  is  an  idiom  much  intermixed  with  Semitic  words,  and  its 

literature   which   has   survived   consists  of   works   on   the 

Zoroastrian   religion.    There    are   also    many    coins    and 

engraved  stones   which   present   the   Pehlevi   language  in 

various  forms.    After  the  restoration  of  pure  Iranian,  Zend 

characters   came    into   use    and    admixture,   and    Pehlevi 

developed  into  what  is  called  Pazend,  which,  through  the 

Farsi  (Parsee)  idiom,  merged  into  the  modern  Persian. 

The  bnlbnl,  which   scholars   and   romance-writers   alike 

have   conspired  to   translate   nigJitingale,  is  by  no  means 
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the  nightingale  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  Europe.  Its 
song  is  very  like  that  of  its  European  relation,  but  the  bird 
is  smaller,  with  a  grey  body,  a  black  head,  and  white  tips  to 
its  tail.  It  is  something  of  a  disillusion  also  to  learn  that  in 
India  these  birds  are  trained  to  fight  after  the  manner  of  the 
cocks  that  were  "  fancied  "  by  our  grandfathers  and  their 
immediate  forebears.  Sir  William  Ouseley  gives  a  very 
interesting  account  of  the  bird  in  his  "Oriental  Collections" 
(II.  vol.  i.,  1797,  p.  16),  and  also  in  the  "Persian  Miscellanies" 
(London,  1795,  p.  144),  where  the  theme  is  its  love  for  the 
rose.  Of  the  love  of  the  bulbul  for  the  rose  too  much  has 
been  quoted  and  written  for  it  to  need  annotation  in  this 
place.  Mr.  Binning  {op.  cit.,  in  the  note  to  quatrain  20,  vol. 
ii.  p.  312)  observed  that  the  Persian  nightingale  arrives 
from  its  migration  with  the  roses  in  April,  and  disappears 
with  them  at  the  end  of  summer.  I  have  noted  two 
distichs  from  the  odes  of  Hafiz  which  are  comparable  to 
this  quatrain  :  (i)  "The  bulbul  on  the  cypress  branch  took 
a  lesson  in  mystic  lore  yesterday,  reciting  Pehlevi  chants  "  ; 
and  {2)  "  The  birds  of  the  garden  rhyme  happy  jokes,  that  the 
Master  may  drink  his  wine  to  the  tune  of  Pehlevi  chaunts" 
(Pehlevi  is  the  rhyme-word)  (VI.  p.  254,  VIII.  p.  229.  Vide 
also  VI.  p.  15,  where  the  nightingale  calls  the  early  revellers 
to  the  morning  draught  of  wine). 

David  was  in  Oriental  poetry  the  archetype  of  a  sweet 
singer,  as  Joseph  was  that  of  male  beauty  (c/.  "Mantik-ut-Tair," 
III.  line  3813,  and  the  "  Gulistan,"  IV.  ch.  v.  story  10).    Mrs. 
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Batson  falls  into  an  error  (V.  9,  14C)  when  she  says  that 
'Umardoes  not  speak  of  him  in  any  of  his  ruba'iyyat,  for  his 
chant  is  referred  to  in  the  89th  ruba  i  of  the  Calcutta  MS., 
which  is  translated  (No.  119)  by  Whinfield.  Compare  also 
the  distich  of  Hafiz  (VI.  p.  65) : 

Now  on  the  rose's  palm  the  cup  with  limpid  wine  is  brimming, 
And  with  a  hundred  thousand  tongues  the  Bird  her  praise  is 
hymning. 


7 

7  in  Ed.  IV. 

Come,  fill  the  Cup,  and  in  the  fire  of  Spring 
Your  "Winter-garment  of  Repentance  fling  : 

The  Bird  of  Time  has  but  a  little  way 
To  flutter — and  the  Bird  is  on  the  "Wing. 

Suggested  by  the  Calcutta  MS.  Riibd'iyydt 
431  and  460. 

The  first  two  lines  of  this  quatrain  are  a  really  wonderful 
rendering  of  the  Calcutta  ruba'i  No.  431,  which  reads  : 

Every  day  I  resolve  to  repent  in  the  evening : 

Repenting  of  the  brimful  goblet  and  the  cup  : 

Now  that  the  season  of  roses  has  come  I  cannot  grieve : 

Let  us  regret  our  repentance  in  the  season  of  roses,  O  Lord. 

For  the  imagery  of  "  the  Bird  of  Time  "  FitzGerald  was 
indebted  to  Ferid  ud-Din  Attar  (111.  (6),  line  24)  :  "The  bird 
of  the  sky  flutters  along  its  appointed  path."  Compare  the 
canzone,  also,  of  the  pre-Dantean  poet  Rinaldo  d'Aquino, 
translated  by  Rossetti,  and  published  in  1904  among  "  The 
Early  Italian  Poets"  (p.  31),  "A  Lady  in  Spring  repents  of 

her  Coldness  "  : 

Let  me  ask  grace,  for  I, 
Being  loved,  loved  not  again, 
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Now  spring-time  makes  me  love, 
And  bids  me  satisfy 
The  lover  whose  fierce  pain 
I  thought  too  lightly  of. 

The  Bird  of  Time  and  the  Bird  of  Spring  are  to  a  great 
extent  interchangeable  terms  in  Persian  poetry,  and  both 
images  are  recurrent.  Cf.  Nizami,  in  "  Khusraw  and  Shirin  "  : 
"  My  Bird  of  Spring  has  departed  from  the  meadow." 

Therefore  remove  sorrow  from  thy  heart 
and  put  away  evil  from  thy  flesh :  for 
childhood  and  youth  are  vanity. — Eccle- 

SIASTES  xi.   10. 
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8  in  Ed.  IV. 

"Whether  at  Naishapur  or  Babylon, 
"Whether  the  Cup  with  sweet  or  bitter  run, 

The  "Wine  of  Life  keeps  oozing  drop  by  drop, 
The  Leaves  of  Life  keep  falling  one  by  one. 

From  the  Oiiseley  MS.  Rtibd'i  47  {No.  123 
in  the  Calcutta  MS.). 

This  quatrain  makes  its  first  appearance  in  this  edition  of 
FitzGerald's  poem,  and  of  its  Persian  originals  (which  are 
to  be  found  in  all  the  texts)  FitzGerald  was  evidently  "re- 
minded "  by  Nicolas's  translation,  for  that  of  Nicolas  is  the 
only  text  in  which  Naishapur  is  mentioned  with  Balkh 
(which  is  a  rhyme-word  in  this  ruba'i,  and  is  inter- 
changeable in  Oriental  poetry  with  Babylon)  instead  of  the 
reading  "Baghdad  and  Balkh."  It  is  natural  that  'Umar 
should  have  mentioned  Naishapur,  seeing  that  it  was  his 
own  birthplace,  and  already,  in  his  day,  the  cradle  of 
Persian  poetry.  Balkh  was  one  of  the  capitals  of  Khorasan, 
whilst  Naishapur  is  stated,  by  the  author  of  the  "Ajaib  al 
Biladan,"  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  in  that 
province,  and  to  have  been  built  by  Tahmuras,  who  reigned 

third  or  fourth  in  direct  succession  from  Noah  (!)  in  the 
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dawn  of  Persian  history.  Much  information  upon  this 
subject,  information  collected  from  a  variety  of  sources,  is 
given  by  Sir  Wm.  Ouseley  in  II.  vol.  ii.  p.  384. 

The  imagery  of  the  oozing  of  the  wine  of  life  comes  also 

from  Nicolas  (Quatrain  No.  18),  and  the  falling  of  the  leaves 

of    life   from  the   Calcutta  MS.  (Ruba'i  377).     The  whole 

sentiment  of  the  quatrain  is  strikingly  in  accordance  with 

FitzGerald's  own  views  and  manner  of  life.   His  biographer, 

Wright,  in  a   comment  upon   an  unsigned  poem   of   his, 

entitled  "  Chronomoros,"  which  appeared  in  one  of  G.  W. 

Fulcher's  "  Sudbury  Pocket-books,"  pertinently  observes  : 

"  Its  subject,  the  evanescence  of  human  life,  was  one  that 

constantly  haunted  FitzGerald's  mind,  and  had  the  effect, 

not  of  stimulating  him  to  greater  activity,  but  of  benumbing 

him,  and  making  him  ask  himself  whether  there  was  really 

any  use  in  doing  anything.  ...  He  was  more  apt  to  cry 

*  Eheufttgaccs  ! '  th^n  ^  Carpe  dicni.'     The  poem  is  prefaced 

by  a  passage  from  his   favourite   Owen  Feltham  :   'In  al 

the  actions  that  a  man  performs,  some  part  of  his  life  passeth. 

.  .  .  Nay,  though  we  do  nothing.    Time  keeps  his  constant 

pace — whether  we  play,  or  labour,  or  sleep,  or  dance,  or 

study,  the  sun  posteth  and  the  sand  runnes'"  (XII.  vol.  i. 

p.  167). 

Cf.  the  distich  in  the  "  Gulistan  "  (IV.  ch.  i.  story  i)  : 

When  the  pure  soul  is  on  the  point  of  departure, 
What  if  one  dies  on  a  throne  or  on  the  face  of  earth  ? 
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9  in  Ed.  IV. 

Morning  a  thousand  Roses  brings,  you  say  ; 
Yes,  but  where  leaves  the  Rose  of  yesterday  ? 

And  this  first  Summer  month  that  brings  the  Rose 
Shall  take  Jamshyd  and  Kaikobad  away. 

From  the  Oiisclcy  MS.  Rnbci'i  135  and  the 
Calcutta  MS.  Ruhd'iyydt  481  and  500. 

The  destruction  of  the  roses  by  the  effluxion  of  time  find- 
ing its  parallel  in  the  passing  of  temporal  power  is  very 
remarkably  combined  here  by  FitzGerald  from  one  ruba'i 
of  the  Ouseley  MS.  and  one  of  the  Calcutta  MS.  It  must 
have  been,  at  certain  epochs  of  its  history,  a  consoling 
thought  for  the  people  of  Iran  that  their  rulers,  like  the 
roses,  must  perish  in  their  turn.  C/.  the  quatrain  of  Baba 
Tahir  beginning 

Fate  is  an  ill  that  no  one  can  avert : 

It  wields  its  sway  alike  o'er  Kings  and  Viziers. 

(IX.  V.  56,  p.  54.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  I  am  not 
sure  that  the  ruba'i  is  rightly  attributed  to  Baba  Tahir,  for 
it  is  written  in  pure  Persian,  instead  of  in  his  accustomed 
dialect,  and  I  have  found  it  only  in  an  eighteenth-century 

MS.  in  my  own  possession.)     C/.,  also,  the  very  'Umarian 
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distich  in  one  of  the  odes  of  Hafiz  (V'l.  p.  133,  VIII. 
p.  92) : 

With  reverence  grasp  the  goblet,  for  it  has  thus  become 
From  cups  of  skulls  of  Princes,  Bahman,  Kobad  and  Jam. 

C/.  the  "Inferno"  of  Dante  (Bk.  III.  p.  112):  "Si  levan 
le  fogiie  I'una  appreso  dell'  altra,  infin  che  i'ramo  rende 
alia  terra  tutte  le  sue  spoglie." 


10 

10  in  Ed.  IV. 

Well,  let  it  take  them  !     "What  have  we  to  do 
"With  Kaikobad  the  Great,  or  Kaikhosru  ? 

Let  Rustum  cry  "  To  Battle  ! "  as  he  likes, 
Or  Hatim  Tai  "  To  Supper  !  " — heed  not  you. 

From  the  Calcutta  MS.  Rubd'iyydt  57 
and  503, 

FitzGerald  has  named  Kai  Khosru  in  his  quatrain  instead 

of  Kai  Kawus,  as  in  the  original  rubd'i,  for  the  sake  of  the 

rhyme.      Kai   Kobad,   the   first  of   the  second   dynasty  of 

Persian  kings  (the  Kaianians)  was  the  father  of  Kai  Kawus 

(who  has  been  identified  by  some  with  the  Nimrod  of  Holy 

Scripture)  and  grandfather  of    Kai    Khosrti.      Rustum,  or 

Rustam,  the   Hercules  and  legendary  hero  of   Persia,   was 

the  son  of  Z41,  and  the  exploits  of  both  father  and  son,  and 

also  of  Kai  Kobad  and  Kai  Khosru,  are  recounted  at  length 

in  the  "Shah  Nameh"  (or  "Book  of  Kings")  of  Firdawsi.    An 

abridgment  of  this  portentous  epic  appears  to  have  been 

made,  under  the  title  of  "  Shah  Nameh  Nesr,"  by  a  Parsi  at 

Surat  for  the  learned  Dr.  Hyde  (vide  note  to  No,  40),  and 

is  among  the  Hyde  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum.   A  copious 

extract  from  it,  translated  by  Sir  Wm,  Ouseley,  giving  the 

28 
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romance  of  Kai  Kawiis  and  the  heroic  exploits  of  ZaI  and 
Rustam,  is  to  be  found  in  II.  vol.  i.  p.  359.  Kai  Khosrti 
was  the  "Cyrus  the  Mede"  who  liberated  the  Jews  in 
Babylon  {vide  Isaiah,  ch.  44,  v.  28,  ch.  45,  v.  i).  Cf.  Hafiz  : 
"When  Hafiz  is  drunk  why  should  he  value  at  a  grain  of 
Barley  the  Empires  of  Kawus  and  Kai?"  ZaI  came  into 
this  quatrain  in  the  third  edition  (as  did  also  Hatim  Tai  in 
this  place)  from  Ruba'i  503  of  the  Calcutta  MS.  Sir  Wm. 
Ouseley,  in  an  essay  upon  Zoroastrianism  (II.  vol.  ii.  p.  389), 
quotes  a  passage  from  the  Tarikh  Kapchak  Khani  to  the 
effect  that  Kai  Kobad,  Kai  Khosru,  and  Kai  Kawus  were  all 
'  of  the  faith  of  Moses,"  as  was  Kai  Lohrasp,  whose  son 
Gushtasp  it  was  who  introduced  fire-worship  and  the 
doctrines  of  Zertusht,  or  "  Zoroaster."  FitzGerald's  quatrain 
is  a  fine  rendering  of  the  originals  {vide  XVIII.  p.  21),  and, 
taken  in  conjunction  with  the  two  succeeding  quatrains,  finds 
a  remarkable  echo  in  Hafiz  (VI.  p.  325,  VIII.  p.  288)  : 

With  charmer  bold,  a  flute,  a  minstrel  nigh ; 
With  leisure,  nook,  a  flask  with  wine  filled  high ; 
With  wine  that  glows  within  my  veins  and  nerves — 
I  ask  no  barley-corn  of  Hatim  Tai. 

For  references  to  the  boundless  hospitality  of  Hatim  Tai 
the  curious  reader  is  referred  to  the  "  Beharistan  "  of  Jami 
(in  the  Benares  (London)  translation  of  1887,  pp.  72,  &c.), 
and,  in  the  same  series  of  translations,  to  the  "  Gulistan  "  of 
Sa'di  (IV.  pp.  122  and  132-33). 


11 

II  in  Ed.  IV. 

With  me  along  the  strip  of  Herbage  strown 
That  just  divides  the  desert  from  the  sown, 

Where  name  of  Slave  and  Sultan  is  forgot — 
And  Peace  to  Mahmud  on  his  golden  Throne  ! 

From  the  Ouseley  MS,  Rub(Viyydt  149  and 
,  1 5  5 .     /«  the  Calcutta  MS.  the  latter  is  No. 

474. 
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Here  with  a  little  Bread  beneath  the  Bough, 
A  Flask  of  "Wine,  a  Book  of  Verse — and  Thou 

Beside  me  singing  in  the  "Wilderness — 
Oh,  "Wilderness  were  Paradise  enow  ! 

Ffoin  the  Ouseley  MS.  Rubd'iyydt  149  and 
155  [Nu,  474  in  the  Calcutta  MS.). 

In  these  two  quatrains,  which  may  be  said  to  be  the  con- 
densed expression  of  'Umar's  Hedonism — if  he  can  properly 
be  termed  a  Hedonist  at  all — and  which  may  also  be  said  to 
be,  especially  the  latter,  the  best-known,  if  not  the  best- 
quoted,  quatrains  in  the  poem,  we  have  an  astonishing 
example  of  FitzGerald's  genius.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
append  the  originals  (XVIII.  p.  23)  :  "  If  a  loaf  of  wheaten 
bread  be  forthcoming  :  A  gourd  of  wine  and  a  thigh-bone 
of  mutton  :  and  then  if  thou  and  I  be  sitting  in  the  wilder- 
ness, that  were  a  joy  not  within  the  power  of  any  Sultan." 
And  again  :  "  I  desire  a  flask  of  ruby  wine  and  a  book  of 
verses,  Just  enough  to  keep  me  alive,  and  half  a  loaf  is 
needful  :  And  then,  that  thou  and  I  should  sit  in  the  wilder- 
ness, Is  better  than  the  Kingdom  of  a  Sultan." 

Mr.  Nathan  Haskell  Dole  calls  my  attention  to  the  following 
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lines   of  Anacreon.      It  occurs  among   the   "Fragments" 
at  the  end  of  A.  H.  Bullen's  volume  (XIII.  p,  170),  and  is 
quoted  from  Hephaestion  : 

"HpiCTTTjcra  fxev  Irpiov  Xf  tttov  fjLiKpov  aTTOKXas 
oivov  S'  i^imov  Kohov  vvv  8'a^pcos  epoeaav 

from  which  he  has  constructed  a  quatrain  as  follows  : 

I  have  eaten  a  midday  meal  of  honey-cakes  broken  fane, 
I  have  gaily  drained  a  flask  of  generous  roseate  wine, 
And  now  on  the  graceful  harp  I  daintily  thrum  the  strings, 
Making  merry  with  song  for  thee,  O  dainty  Maiden  mine. 

Compare  Hafiz  (VI.  p.  197,  VIII.  p.  153)  : 

A  peaceful  spot,  unmingled  wine,  and  a  congenial  mate — 
If  these  should  be  thy  lot  below,  be  thankful  for  thy  fate. 

And  again  (VI.  p.  255,  VIII.  p.  235)  : 

Two  sprightly  friends,  two  mans,  moreover,  of  wine  that  has  been 

long  stored, 
A  leisure  hour,  a  page  to  muse  on,  a  nook  on  the  verdant  sward. 
Not  for  this  earth  or  for  future  glory,  I'd  part  with  this  place  of 

joy. 

The  measure  two  "  mans,"  or  "  maunds  "  (i.e.,  about  two 
gallons),  of  Hafiz  is,  curiously  enough,  the  exact  allowance 
demanded  by  'Umar  in  the  Ouseley  ruba'i  No.  155.  Cf.  also 
the  lines  of  Anwari  translated  by  Prof.  Browne  (XXI.  p.  378) : 
*'  O  Lord,  give  me  in  exchange  for  that  luxury  which  was  of 
yore  ...  A  loaf  of  bread,  a  ragged  cloak,  and  to  sit  apart 
in  some  corner." 
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Some  for  the  Glories  of  This  World  ;  and  some 
Sigh,  for  the  Prophet's  Paradise  to  come  ; 

Ah,  take  the  Cash,  and  let  the  Promise  go, 
Nor  heed  the  music  of  a  distant  Drum  ! 

Frotn  the  Oiiseky  MS,  Rubd'iyydt  34  {No. 
51  in  the  Calcutta  MS.)  and  40  (No.  107  in 
the  Calcutta  MS.)  and  Calcutta  No.  156. 

Here  again  FitzGerald  has  combined  a  ruba'i  from  the 
Ouseley  (No.  34)  with  one  from  the  Calcutta  MSS.  (No.  156) 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  what  is  practically  a  literal 
translation  of  both  ;  but  it  is  pertinent,  in  carrying  the  mind 
back  to  the  last  two  quatrains,  to  note  No.  40  of  the  Ouse- 
ley MS.  :  "  I  know  not  whether  he  who  fashioned  me  : 
Appointed  me  to  dwell  in  heaven  or  in  dreadful  hell :  But 
some  food,  and  an  adored  one,  and  wine,  upon  the  green 
bank  of  a  field  :  All  these  are  present  cash  to  me  ;  thine 
be  the  promised  heaven."  In  the  Calcutta  MS.  for  "  food  " 
and  "wine"  we  find  "goblet  and  lute,"  which  reading 
FitzGerald  bore  fruitfully  in  mind. 

The  imagery  of  the  distance  of  the  drum — referring,  of 
course,  to    the    kettle-drums   suspended  at  the  gates  of 
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Oriental  monarchs  to  summon  the  soldiery  :  "  the  noise  of 
kettle-drums  on  Atabek's  palace  gate"  of  the  "Gulist^n" 
(IV.  p.  196) — is  clearer  in  the  first  edition  : 

"  How  sweet  is  mortal  sov'ranty  !  "  think  some  : 
Others,  "How  blest  the  Paradise  to  come  !  " 

Ah,  take  the  Cash  in  hand  and  waive  the  Rest : 
Oh,  the  brave  music  of  a  distant  Drum  ! 

Compare  also  FitzGerald's  own  translation  of  a  distich 
in  the  "Mantik  ut-Tair"  ("  Letters  and  Literary  Remains," 
vol,  ii.  p.  463)  : 

Or  lust  of  worldly  glory — hollow  more 
Than  the  drum  beaten  at  the  Sultan's  Door. 

{Vide  III.  (c)  lines  2162  and  2753.)  Abu'1-Ala  has  a  quatrain 
which  may  be  compared  with  this  also  (VII.  p.  77) : 

The  ways  and  means  of  Destiny  I've  known — 
In  me  her  sorry  Scheme  is  deeply  sown  ; 
All  her  misfortunes  I  receive  in  cash. 
But  joys  she  pays  in  drafts  on  Heaven  drawn. 

The  quatrain  was  sensibly  improved  when  FitzGerald 
substituted  "  Credit  "  for  "  Promise  "  and  "  rumble  "  for 
"music  "  in  the  third  and  fourth  lines.  The  third  line,  as 
perfectly  rendered  by  Wliinfield  (Quatrain  108),  "Hold 
fast  this  Cash,  and  let  that  Credit  go,"  is  a  well-known 
Persian  proverb. 
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"Were  it  not  Folly,  Spider-like  to  spin 
The  Thread  of  present  Life  away  to  win — 

"What  ?  for  ourselves,  who  know  not  if  we  shall 
Breathe  out  the  very  Breath  we  now  breathe  in  ! 

From  the  Oiiseley  MS.  Ruba'i  136  and  the 
Calcutta  MS.  Rubd'tyydt  427  and  504. 

There  is  a  well-known  Persian  distich,  but  I  forget  to  whom 
attributed,  which  suggests  this  verse  :  "Take  heed  1  the 
sleep  of  non-existence  will  overtake  you  at  last,  for  the 
in-coming  and  out-going  of  the  breath  is  but  the  rocking  of 
the  cradle."  This  is  one  of  the  quatrains  which  appeared  in 
this  second  edition  and  disappeared  from  the  third,  and  it 
would  be  interesting  to  know  why  FitzGerald  eliminated  a 
quatrain  so  typical  of  his  author,  and  one  to  be  found  in 
practically  every  known  text  of  'Umar.  The  original  rubi'i 
runs  :  "  How  long  shall  I  grieve  about  what  I  have  or  have 
not ;  and  whether  I  shall  pass  this  life  light-heartedly  or 
not  ?  Fill  up  the  wine-cup,  for  I  do  not  know  :  That  I 
shall  breathe  out  the  breath  that  I  am  now  drawing  in." 
Compare  the  33rd  Maxim  in  ch.  vii.  of  the  "Gulistan"  (IV.)  : 
"  Life  is  in  the  keeping  of  a  single  breath." 

What  profit  hath  a  man  of  all  his  labours 
which  he  taketh  under  the  sun  ? — Eccle- 
SIASTES  i.  3 
35 
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14  in  Ed.  IV. 

Look  to  the  blowing  Rose  about  us — "  Lo, 
Laughing,"  she  says,  "  into  the  world  I  blow  : 

At  once  the  silken  tassel  of  my  Purse 
Tear,  and  its  Treasure  on  the  Garden  throw." 

From  the  Calcutta  MS.  Rubd'i  383. 

Sir  Gore  Ouseley  (I.  p.  383)  quotes  and  translates  (rather 
too  floridly)  a  distich  (but  without  giving  the  name  of  the 
author)  which  contains  a  gloss  upon  this  quatrain  :  "  Oh, 
my  heart,  if  thou  desirest  ease  in  this  life,  keep  thy  secret 
undisclosed  like  the  modest  rose-bud  :  Take  warning  from 
that  lovely  flower  which,  by  expanding  its  hitherto  hidden 
beauties,  when  in  full  bloom,  gives  its  leaves  and  its 
happiness  to  the  winds."  This  is  one  of  the  quatrains  in 
the  construction  of  which  FitzGerald  most  closely  trans- 
lated a  single  ruba'i  of  his  original.  Bicknell  translates  a 
fragment  of  Hafiz  (VI.  p.  117,  VIII,  p.  83)  in  which  he  uses 
a  similar  metaphor  with  regard  to  the  narcissus,  thus : 

The  time  has  come  when,  blithe  and  drunk,  narcissus-like  we  put 
Six  dirhams,  if  we  own  so  much,  before  the  goblet's  foot ; 

the  "  six  dirhams "  being  the    six  perianth  petals  of  the 
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narcissus.    And  in  another  place  (VI.  p.  199,  VIII.  p.  100) 
Hdfiz  has  an  image  that  recalls  this  ruba'i  of  'Umar  : 
Again,  again,  as  does  the  rose,  my  collar  I  shall  tear. 

And  compare  the  passage  from  an  ode  of  Shahi  quoted  by 
de  Sacy  in  his  notes  to  the  "  Pend  Ndmeh  "  of  Ferid  ud-Din 
Attar  (Paris,  1819,  p.  309)  :  "Since  the  Zephyr  has  brought 
to  the  rose  the  perfume  of  thy  fame,  she  has  torn  the  skirt 
of  purple  that  was  her  glory." 
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15  in  Ed.  IV. 

For  those  who  husbanded  the  Golden  grain, 
And  those  who  flung  it  to  the  winds  like  Rain, 

Alike  to  no  such  aureate  Earth  are  turn'd 
As,  buried  once,  Men  want  dug  up  again. 

From  the  Onseley  MS.  RiibdH  68  {No.  151 
in  the  Calcutta  MS.). 

This  quatrain  refers  to  the  practice,  still  extant,  in  the 
East  of  burying  treasure  to  hide  it  when  an  attack  of 
robbers  (or  Dacoits)  is  anticipated.  'Umar  whimsically 
compares  this  practice  with  the  dogma  of  the  resurrection 
of  the  body  after  death — which  he  doubts.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  compare  with  this  quatrain  Anacreon's  ode  EIS 
^lAAPrYPON  (XIII.  p.  55),  which  is  even  nearer  to  the 
Ouseley  original  of  this  quatrain  than  to  FitzGerald's 
rendering  of  it,  but  is  too  long  to  reproduce  in  this  place. 

A  man  to  whom  God  hath  given  riches, 
wealth,  and  honour,  so  that  he  wanteth 
nothing  for  his  soul  of  all  he  desireth,  yet 
God  giveth  him  not  power  to  eat  thereof, 
but  a  stranger  eateth  it :  this  is  vanity.— 

ECCLESIASTES  vi.  2. 
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1 6  in  Ed.  IV. 

The  Worldly  Hope  men  set  their  Hearts  upon 
Turns  Ashes — or  it  prospers  ;  and  anon, 

Like  Snow  upon  the  Desert's  dusty  Face, 
Lighting  a  little  hour  or  two — was  gone. 

From  the  Calaitta  MS.  Rttbd'i  266. 

This  is  another  masterly  translation  of  a  single  ruba'i 
of  the  original  text.  One  may  compare  with  it  a  little 
quatrain  of  the  "  Vaux  de  Vire"  (X.  p.  171),  between  whose 
author — be  he  Olivier  Basselin  or  Jean  le  Houx— and 
'Umar,  FitzGerald   found  so  pleasant  a  resemblance.     It 

runs: 

Ce  petit  regne  sans  profit 

Qui  dure  a  peine  una  journee 
Monstre  que  bientost  se  reduict 
Toute  gloire  humaine  en  fumee. 

But  if  a  man  live  many  years  and  rejoice 
in  them  all:  yet  let  him  remember  the 
days  of  darkness  ;  for  they  shall  be  many. 
All  that  Cometh  is  vanity. — Ecclesiastes 
xi.  8. 


39 
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17  in  Ed.   IV, 

Think,  in  this  batter'd  Caravanserai 
"Whose  Portals  are  alternate  Night  and  Day, 

How  Sultan  after  Sultan  with  his  Pomp 
Abode  his  destin'd  Hour,  and  went  his  way. 

From  the  Calcutta  MS.  RiibdH  95. 

The  literal  translation  of  the  original  ruba'i  affords  an 
excellent  illustration  of  FitzGerald's  method  and  power  as 
a  translator  : 

This  ancient  Inn  which  we  call  the  World 
Is  alternately  the  resting-place  of  Night  and  Day  : 
It  is  a  pavilion  which  is  the  resting-place  of  a  hundred  Jamshyds  ; 
It  is   a  palace  \yar.     "  grave "]   which  is   the   resting-place   of  a 
hundred  Bahrams. 

The  reading  "grave"  {gnr)j  which  Mr.  Whinfield  preserves, 
(Quatrain  No.  70),  accords  better  with  the  mention  of 
"  Bahr^m  of  the  Wild  Ass  "  {gur)^  and  leads  us  with  true 
literary  skill  to  the  following  quatrain. 

There  is  no  man  that  hath  power  over  the 
spirit  to  retain  the  spirit ;  neither  hath  he 
power  in  the  day  of  death. — Ecclesiastes 

viii.  8. 

40 
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1 8  in  Ed.  IV, 

They  say  the  Lion  and  the  Lizard  keep 

The  Courts  where  Jamshyd  gloried  and  drank  deep  : 

And  Bahram,  that  great  Hunter — the  Wild  Ass 
Stamps  o'er  his  Head,  but  cannot  break  his  Sleep. 

Front  the  Calcutta  MS.  Rtibd'i  99 

If  FitzGerald  had  followed  his  original  with  absolute 
fidelity,  the  name  in  the  second  line  would  have  been 
Bahrcim,  as  in  the  third.  The  exploits,  amorous  and  vena- 
torial,  of  the  great  Shah  Bahrdm  have  been  recounted  at 
length  by  Sheikh  Nizami  in  his  "  Haft  Paikar  "  ("The  Seven 
Images"),  of  which  an  excellent  abstract  is  to  be  found 
in  XXI.  vol.  ii.  p.  408,  and  also  by  Abdullah  Hatifi,  the 
nephew  of  Abdurrahman  Jami,  in  his  "  Haft  Menzil "  ("The 
Seven  Faces  ").  An  excellent  translation  of  the  latter  occurs 
in  I.  pp.  259-331,  by  Sir  Gore  Ouseley,  giving  an  account 
of  Bahram's  hunting  of  the  ^//r  (wild  ass),  and  of  his  descent 
into  his  own  gtir  (grave)  whilst  so  employed.  The  play 
upon  the  word  giir  is  prominent  in  the  ruba'i  from  which 
FitzGerald  took  his  quatrain.  It  is  related  that,  having 
pursued  a  wild  ass  into  a  cave,  neither  Bahram  nor  his  quarry 
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were   ever    seen    again.      Compare   the   distich    of    Hafiz 

(VI.  p.  184,  VIII.  p.  143): 

Lay  down  the  lasso  of  Bahram,  and  let  Jam's  cup  uplifted  be : 
My  path  across  the  waste  has  lain ;  Bahram  nor  e'en  his  grave  I 
see: 

a  distich  that  was  probably  present  to  FitzGerald's  mind 
when  he  wrote  his  quatrain. 

Compare  the  lines  of  Mu'izzi  in  the  "  Rahat-u's-sudur " 
describing  the  sack  of  Naishapiir  by  the  Ghuzz,  translated 
by  Prof.  Browne  (XXI.  vol.  ii.  p.  385)  : 

Where  once  my  charmer  might  be  found  in  gardens  fair  with  friends 
around, 
The  owls  and  vultures  now  abound,  the  foxes,  wolves,  and  jackals 
stray : 
Where  stood  the  cups  and  bowls,  the  fleet  wild  ass  now  tramples 
with  its  feet  : 
In  place  of  flute  and  fruit  so  sweet,  now  crows  and  ravens  wing 
their  way. 

The  Orientalist  will  note  the  almost  uncanny  mastery  of 
the  original  shown  in  the  reproduced  sequence  of  rhymes 
in  this  translation. 
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The  Palace  that  to  Heav'n  his  pillars  threw, 
And  Kings  the  forehead  on  his  threshold  drew — 

I  saw  the  solitary  Ringdove  there, 
And  "  Coo,  coo,  coo,"  she  cried ;  and  "  Coo,  coo,  coo." 

From  the  Calcutta  MS.  Riibd'i  419. 

This  quatrain  FitzGerald  relegated  to  the  note  on  the 
preceding  quatrain  in  his  third  edition.  It  is  the  quatrain 
which  Mr.  R.  M.  Binning  found  written  upon  a  stone  in 
the  ruins  of  Persepolis  {"Takht-i-Jamshyd  "—"Throne  of 
Jamshy  d  "),  and  which  suggested  the  insertion  of  that  king's 
name  in  Quatrain  19  (see  his  "Two  Years'  Travel  in 
Persia,  Ceylon,  &c.,"  London,  1857,  vol.  ii.  p.  20).  Literally 
translated,  the  ruba'i  reads  : 

That  Palace  that  reared  its  pillars  up  to  Heaven, 
Kings  prostrated  themselves  upon  its  threshold  ; 

I  saw  a  dove  that,  upon  its  battlements, 
Uttered  its  cry  :  "  Where,  where,  where,  where?  " 

Ku  in  Persian  signifies  "  Where  ?  "  and  this  word  the  ring- 
dove is  supposed  to  utter  continually  in  lamentation, 
according  to  Ferid  ud-Din  Attar,  for  the  loss  of  her  lover, 

Joseph. 
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Compare  the  distich  from  Sa'di's  "  Quasida  "  on  the  sack 
of  Baghddd  by  the  Mongols,  quoted  in  vol.  i.  of  Ziya  Bey's 
"Kharabat"  (Constantinople,  a.h.  1291,  p.  156,  translated 
by  Prof.  Browne,  XXI.  vol.  ii.  p.  30) : 

Now  upon  that  selfsame  threshold  where  the  Kings  their  foreheads 

laid: 
From  the  children  of    the  Prophet's  Uncle  streams  of  blood  do 

flow. 

The  imagery  of  the  forehead  abased  in  the  dust  of  the 
threshold  in  token  of  obeisance  is  a  recurrent  one  in  all 
Oriental  literature.  Cf.  Anwari's  apostrophe  to  Sultdn 
Sanjar  : 

Save  at  thy  threshold,  in  the  world  no  resting-place  have  I : 
Except  this  gate,  no  place  is  found  whereon  my  head  would  lie  : 

which  procured  for  the  poet  the  post  and  pension  which  he 
desired  (XXI.  vol.  ii.  p.  367). 

'All  al-Murtaza,  an  Arabian  poet,  expresses  a  sentiment 
that  reflects  this  quatrain  (VI.  p.  19,  note) : 

O  tenant  of  the  lofty    palace,  know  that  thy  grave  shall  soon  be 

filled ! 
It  has   an  angel,  who  cries  daily :  Draw  nigh  to  Death,  for  ruin 

build  ! 
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2  1  in  Ed.  IV. 

Ah,  my  Beloved,  fill  the  Cup  that  clears 
To-DAY  of  past  Regret  and  future  Fears  : 

To-morroio  ! — Why,  To-morrow  I  may  be 
Myself  -with  Yesterday's  Sev'n  thousand  Years. 

From  the  Calcutta  MS.  Rtibd'i  348. 

What  inspired  FitzGerald's  note  to  this  quatrain,  "A 
thousand  years  to  each  Planet,"  I  am  at  a  loss  to  imagine. 
Mrs.  Batson  (V.  p.  162)  says  oracularly,  but  without  authority, 
so  far  as  I  know  :  "  Seven  thousand  years,  according  to  the 
Iranian  computation,  represented  the  age  of  the  earth  in 
Omar's  time."  Sir  W.  Ouseley  gives  the  text,  and  translation 
by  Jonathan  Scott,  of  a  distich  of  Hafiz  which  is  an  echo  of 
this  quatrain  (II.  vol.  i.  p.  210,  vol.  ii.  p.  180)  :  "  You  relieve 
me  from  the  burden  of  existence,  when  you  repeatedly  pour 
wine  into  the  goblet."  It  is  very  closely  translated  from  its 
single  original,  and  it  has  a  quite  remarkable  parallel  in  the 
"Vaux  de  Vire"(X.  p.  5)  : 

Qui  ayme  bien  le  vin  est  de  bonne  nature. 
Les  mortz  ne  boyuent  plus  dedans  la  sepulture. 
H^  !  qui  scait  s'il  vivra 
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Peult  estre  encor  detnain  ?     Chassons  melancholic 
Je  vray  boire  d'autant  a  ceste  compaignie ; 
Suyvre  qui  ni'aimera  ! 

And  so,  again,  Anacreon  (XIII.  p.  37)  : 

All  my  care  is  for  to-day ; 

What's  to-morrow,  who  can  say  ? 

Come,  then,  let  us  drink  and  dice, 

And  to  Bacchus  sacrifice. 

Ere  death  comes  and  takes  us  off. 

Crying,  Hold  1  thou'st  drunk  enough. 

(C/.  also  XI II.  p.  107.) 
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2  2  in  Ed.  IV. 

For  some  we  loved,  the  loveliest  and  the  best 
That  from  his  Vintage  rolling  Time  has  prest, 

Have  drunk  their  Cup  a  Round  or  two  before, 
And  one  by  one  crept  silently  to  rest. 

From  the  Calcutta  MS.  RubaH  185. 

This  is  one  of  FitzGerald's  most  masterly  paraphrases  of  a 
single  original  {XVI 1 1,  p.  37).  One  may  compare  with  it 
the  quatrain  of  Abu'1-Ala  (VII.  p.  89)  : 

And  get  thee  hence,  for  thou  art  like  the  tomb, 
Which  takes  from  us  to  rot,  and  to  consume, 
The  dearest  that  we  cherish  and  the  best. 
And  pays  us  nothing  back — ah  me  !  the  doom. 

Also  their  love,  and  their  hatred,  and  their 
envy  is  now  perished;  neither  have  they 
any  more  a  portion  for  ever  in  anything 
that   is   done   under    the    sun. — Eccle 
SIASTES  ix.  6. 
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23  in  Ed.  IV. 

And  we,  that  now  make  merry  in  the  Room 
They  left,  and  Summer  dresses  in  new  bloom, 

Ourselves  must  we  beneath  the  Couch  of  Earth 
Descend,  ourselves  to  make  a  Couch — for  whom  ? 

From  the  Calcutta  MS.  Rubd'i  388. 

The  intention  of  this  and  the  following  quatrains  finds  a 
parallel  in  a  distich  of  Nizami,  translated  by  Major  Ouseley 
(I.  p.  369) ;  "  Who  knows,  on  this  clay  which  we  now  trample 
under  foot :  What  blood  of  Heroes  may  have  been  shed  ?" 
It  is  one  of  the  quatrains  which  conveys  to  Mrs.  Batson's 
mind  an  impression  that  at  times  'Umar  was  haunted  by  a 
fear  of  a  corporeal  existence  beyond  the  tomb  (V.  p.  165), 
but  this  is,  I  think,  a  straining  of  'Umar's  intention.  It  is  a 
composite  quatrain  for  which  FitzGerald  owed  his  inspira- 
tion to  three  different  ruba'iyyat  (XVIII.  p.  39).  Mr.  Bicknell 
quotes  an  apposite  story  of  the  favourite  Sultana  of  the 
king  Khusraw  Parviz,  who  exclaimed,  "  Would  that  the  joys 
of  kings  might  last  for  ever  ! "  to  whom  the  king  replied  : 
"  If  the  happiness  of  our  predecessors  had  not  passed  away, 
how  could  ours  have  followed  ?"  a  sentiment  which  finds  its 

exact  parallel  in  the  last  two  lines  of  the  ruba'i  388  of  the 
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Calcutta  MS. :  "If  the  nature  of  the  world  were  constant : 
The  turn  of  the  others  would  not  have  descended  to  you" ; 
i.e.f  "  If  life  were  eternal  you  could  not  take  the  place  of 
others  who  have  died  before  you." 

It  adumbrates  the  conviction  that,  as  Carlyle  says  (XIV.  p. 
89),  "had  risen  sternly  benign  on  the  scathed  heart  of  Dante, 
that  he,  wretched,  never  resting,  worn  as  he  was,  would  full 
surely  die;  that  Destiny  itself  could  not  doom  him  not 
to  die."  And  so  that  other  pessimist.  Count  Giacomo 
Leopardi,  in  his  "Canticle  of  the  Wild  Cock"  :  "  It  appears 
that  all  things  exist  only  that  they  may  die.  That  which 
exists  not  cannot  die,  and  yet  all  that  exists  has  sprung 
from  nothingness.  It  is  certain  that  the  ultimate  object  of 
existence  is  not  happiness,  for  nothing  is  happy.  It  is  true 
that  animated  creatures  propose  this  end  to  themselves  in 
all  their  actions,  but  they  obtain  it  from  none  ;  and  in  their 
whole  existence,  always  toiling,  stirring,  and  enduring,  the 
sole  result  of  their  labours  and  sufferings  is  to  obtain  that 
which  seems  Nature's  only  object,  namely,  death." 

Yes,  I  hated  all  my  labours  which  I  had 
taken  under  the  sun :  because  I  should 
leave  it  unto  the  man  that  should  be  after 
me. — EccLESiASTES  ii.  18. 
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19  in  Ed.  IV. 

I  sometimes  think  that  never  blows  so  red 
The  Rose  as  where  some  buried  Caesar  bled  ; 

That  every  Hyacinth  the  Garden  wears 
Dropt  in  her  Lap  from  some  once  lovely  Head. 

Frotn  the  Oviseley  MS.  RubdH  43. 

Herrick  had  the  same  thought.    Thus,  in  "  Hesperides  "  : 

In  this  little  urn  is  laid 
Prewdence  Baldwin  (once  my  maid), 
From  whose  happy  spark  here  let 
Spring  the  purple  violet. 

And  also  Tennyson  ("  In  Memoriam")  : 

And  from  his  ashes  may  be  made 
The  violet  of  his  native  land. 

'Umar  himself,  in  the  ruba'i  whence  FitzGerald  derived  his 
quatrain,  has  for  his  concluding  lines  :  "  Every  violet 
shoot  that  grows  from  the  earth  :  Is  a  mole  that  was 
once  upon  the  cheek  of  a  beauty."  The  reference  is  to 
the  universal  admiration  for  moles,  or  "  beauty  spots,"  in 
the  East.  C/.  Hafiz,  who,  in  the  oft-quoted  distich,  ex- 
presses his  willingness  to  barter  the  cities  of  Bokhara  and 

SO 
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Samarcand  for  the  black  mole  upon  the  cheek  of  "that 
lovely  maid  of  Shiraz."  See  also  FitzGerald's  note  to  this 
quatrain  :  "  I  am  reminded  of  an  old  English  Superstition 
that  our  Anemone  Pulsatilla,  or  purple  '  Pasque  Flower ' 
(which  grows  plentifully  about  the  Fleam  Dyke,  near 
Cambridge),  grows  only  where  Danish  Blood  has  been 
split." 


25 

20  in  Ed.  IV. 

And  this  delightful  Herb  whose  living  Green 
Fledges  the  River's  Lip  on  which  we  lean — 

Ah,  lean  upon  it  lightly  !  for  who  knows 
From  what  once  lovely  Lip  it  springs  unseen  ! 

From  the  Calcutta  MS.  RiibdH  44. 

Compare  Shelley's  lines  in  "  Queen  Mab"  : 

There  is  not  one  atom  of  yon  earth 
But  was  once  living  man, 
Nor  the  minutest  drop  of  rain 
That  hangeth  in  the  thinnest  cloud, 
But  flowed  in  human  veins. 

Abu'1-Ala  has  a  line  (VII.  p.  7),  "  Our  feet  are  on  the  heads 
of  those  that  passed  "  ;  and  elsewhere  (p.  14)  : 

Tread  lightly,  for  a  thousand  hearts  unseen 
Might  now  be  beating  in  this  misty  green ; 

Here  are  the  herbs  that  once  were  pretty  cheeks, 
Here  the  remains  of  those  that  once  have  been. 
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24  in  Ed.  IV. 

Ah,  make  the  most  of  what  we  yet  may  spend, 
Before  we  too  into  the  Dust  descend  ; 

Dust  into  Dust,  and  under  Dust,  to  lie, 
Sans  Wine,  sans  Song,  sans  Singer,  and— sans  End  ! 

From  the  Ouseley  MS.  Rubd'iyydt  35  and 
76  {Nos.  80  and  173  in  the  Calcutta  MS.). 

Compare  with  this  the  Hnes  of  Herrick  "  To  Sappho  "  : 

Let  us  now  take  time  and  play, 
Love,  and  live  here  while  we  may, 
Drink  rich  wine  and  make  good  cheer 
While  we  have  our  being  here, 
For,  once  dead,  and  laid  i'  th'  grave, 
No  return  from  thence  we  have. 

The  sentiment  is  widely  diffused  in  Oriental  literature, 
starting,  perhaps,  from  the  familiar  "  Let  us  eat  and  drink, 
for  to-morrow  we  die,"  misquoted  as  the  guiding  principle 
of  the  misjudged  school  of  Cyrenaic  Hedonism.  Hafiz  echoes 
the  sentiment  (VL  p.  116,  VI IL  p.  133)  in  his  distich 

Arise  and  fill  a  golden  goblet  with  water  that  gives  mirth 
Before  the  goblet  of  thy  head  be  filled  with  earth  : 

a  distich  which,  in  its  turn,  strongly  reminds  us  of  one  of 
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the  principal  variants  of  the  original  of  the  second  quatrain 

(ante).     Cf.  also  Baba  Tahir  (IX.  p.  85)  : 

To  all,  at  last,  comes  remedy  for  grief; 
Annihilation  cures  all  hearts  at  last. 

Leopardi,  at  the  end  of  the  essay  quoted  under  Quatrain  23, 
voices  the  same  despair  :  "  Youth,  though  the  best  thing 
that  life  can  bestow,  is  yet  but  a  wretched  gift.  And  this 
poor  thing  fails  in  so  short  a  time,  that  when,  by  many 
indications,  men  become  aware  of  their  failing  vitality,  they 
have  hardly  realised  their  possession  of  it,  or  been  able  to 
make  any  use  of  those  powers  which  they  feel  are  now 
deserting  them." 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  original  texts  which  Fitz- 
Gerald  had  before  him  leave  it  open  to  doubt,  merely  upon 
a  diacritical  point,  whether  'Umar  wrote  as  his  first  line 
"  Drink  wine,  for  thou  wilt  sleep  long  beneath  the  clay  " 
(gil)  or  "beneath  the  roses"  [gul).  The  Ouseley  MS.  has 
no  diacritical  points,  but  the  Calcutta  MS.  has  a  zammah, 
making  it  "  roses  "  (gul). 

All  go  unto  one  place ;  all  are  of  the  dust, 
and  all  turn  to  dust  again. — Ecclesiastes 
iii.  20. 
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2  5  in  Ed.  IV. 

Alike  for  those  who  for  To-DAY  prepare, 
And  those  that  after  some  To-MORROW  stare, 

A  Maezzin  from  the  Tower  of  Darkness  cries, 
"  Fools  !  your  Reward  is  neither  Here  nor  There  ! " 

From  the  Calcutta  MS,  Rubd'i  396. 

Masterly  as  is  this  paraphase,  the  original  is  even  more 
interesting.  It  runs :  "  Some  are  immersed  in  con- 
templation of  doctrine  and  faith  :  Others  stand  stupefied 
between  doubt  and  certainty  :  Suddenly  a  Muezzin  from  his 
lurking-place  cries  out :  O  Fools  !  the  Road  [i.e.,  the  "  Mystic 
Road,"  or  "Way  of  Salvation  "]  is  neither  here  nor  there." 
A  curious  parallel  to  this  rubd'i  occurs  in  Baba  Tahir 
(IX.  p.  86) : 

O  Man  who  ne'er  has  studied  Heavenly  Lore, 
Nor  set  thy  foot  within  the  Tavern  Doors, 
Thou  knowest  not  what  thou  hast  escaped  or  gained ; 
How  shalt  thou  come  among  the  Elect  ?     Alas  ! 

The  poet  wishes  to  convey  that  if  a  man  has  neither  the 
self-denial  of  asceticism    nor  the  courage  of  his  contrary 
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convictions  he   is  not  fit  to  be  admitted  among  men  of 
decided  character. 

All  things  come  alike  to  all :  there  is  one 
event  to  the  righteous,  and  to  the  wicked  ; 
...  to  him  that  sacrificeth,  and  to  him  that 
sacrificeth  not :  as  is  the  good,  so  is  the 
sinner. — Ecclesiastes  ix.  2. 


28 


Another  Voice,  when  I  am  sleeping,  cries, 

"  The  Flower  should  open  with  the  Morning  skies." 

And  a  retreating  "Whisper,  as  I  wake — 
"  The  Flower  that  once  has  blown  for  ever  dies." 

From  the  Ouseley  MS.  Rubd'i  35  {No.  80  in 
the  Calcutta  MS.). 

The  two  lines  of  the  35th  ruba'i  in  the  Ouseley  MS.  which 
inspired  this  quatrain  (which  may  be  said  to  be  peculiar 
to  the  second  edition)  formed  Fitzgerald's  inspiration  for 
quatrain  63  in  Edition.  IV,  in  which,  however,  only  line  4 
of  this  quatrain  is  preserved.     The  lines  run  : 

"Take  care  that  thou  tallest  not  this  hidden  secret  to  any  one. 
The  tulips  that  are  withered  will  never  bloom  again." 

It  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  quatrains  whose  disappearance 
from  the  subsequent  editions  is  the  least  to  be  regretted. 
The  original  recurs  in  quatrain  66  (^05/,  q.v.),  which  probably 
accounts  for  its  disappearance  from  this  place. 
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26  in  Ed.  IV. 

"Why,  all  the  Saints  and  Sages  who  discuss'd 
Of  the  Two  Worlds  so  learnedly,  are  thrust 

Like  foolish  Prophets  forth  ;  their  "Words  to  Scorn 
Are  scatter'd,  and  their  Mouths  are  stopt  with  Dust. 

From  the  Ouseley  MS.  Rubd'z  140  {No,  453 
in  the  Calcutta  MS.)  and  No.  236  0/  the 
Calcutta  MS. 

The  commentary  of  Mrs.  Batson  upon  this  quatrain  is  very 
voluminous  and  philosophical  (V.  p.  172),  but  from  our  point 
of  view  the  quatrain  is  rather  a  jeer  at  the  learned  (as  Mr. 
Whinfield  has  it ;  see  his  quatrains  147  and  428)  than 
a  philosophical  reflection.  The  commentator,  however, 
happily  compares  it  with  Ecclesiastes  ii.  16-17  :  "  For  of 
the  wise  man,  even  as  of  the  fool,  there  is  no  remembrance 
for  ever,  seeing  that  in  the  days  to  come  all  will  have  been 
already  old  forgotten  :  for  all  is  vanity,  and  a  striving  after 
wind."     C/.  quatrain  68,  post. 
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2  7  in  Ed.  IV. 

Myself  when  young  did  eagerly  frequent 
Doctor  and  Saint,  and  heard  great  argument 

About  it  and  about  :  but  evermore 
Came  out  by  the  same  door  as  in  I  went. 

From  the  Ouseky  MS.  Rtibd't  121  and 
Calcutta  MS.  Ritbd'i  281. 

V 

This  quatrain  and  the  succeeding  one  must  be  considered 
together,  and  they  are  of  peculiar  interest  in  that  they  give 
us  a  close  rendering  of ,  the  philosophic  teaching  of  the 
originals,  in  which  philosophy  it  is  easy  to  trace  the 
influence  of  that  Neo-Platonism  that  pervaded  Oriental 
free  thought  at  the  time  when  'Umar  lived.  To  this  we 
have  referred  at  length  in  the  Introduction  to  this  volume, 
but  it  is  pertinent  to  observe  in  this  place  how  closely 
'Umar  has  followed  in  the  lines  of  the  argument  of  the 
Platonic  Socrates  in  Book  IV.  of  the  "  Republic  "  (XX.  pp. 
xxiii  and  206),  and  even  more  strikingly  in  the  "  Phaedo," 
in  the  passage  commencing,  "  In  my  youth  I  had  a 
wonderful  desire  for  the  wisdom  which  people  call  natural 
science  [Trepl  0vo-£a>9  Icrropiav],  It  seemed  to  me  a  proud 
thing  to  know  the  causes  of  every  matter  ;  how  it  comes  to 
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be  ;  ceases  to  be  ;  why  it  is.  I  lost  my  sight  in  this  inquiry 
to  the  degree  of  unlearning  what  I  had  hitherto  seemed  to 
myself  and  others  to  know  clearly  enough."  Socrates  then 
attends  the  school  of  Anaxagoras,  with  a  result  precisely 
similar  to  that  recorded,  in  this  and  the  following  ruba'iyyat, 
by  'Umar.  It  is  this  very  absence  of  conclusions  that 
appears  to  be  the  principal  feature  of  the  majority  of  the 
Platonic  dialogues,  and  is  certainly  the  feature  of  the 
Sufistic  teachings  that  afford  'Umar  so  many  opportunities 
for  contemptuous  epigram  and  satirical  apologue.  It 
lapses,  as  Walter  Pater  says,  into  an  argument  for  its  own 
sake  ;  or  sinks  into  logomachy,  a  mere  dispute  about  words 
(XVII.  pp.  70,  161,  166).  Mrs.  Batson  has  appended  a  most 
interesting  commentary  to  this  quatrain,  dealing  with  the 
system  of  religious  teaching  in  Persia  (V.  p.  177),  in  which 
one  traces  the  erudition  of  Prof.  Denison  Ross,  and,  if  we 
are  not  mistaken,  of  Prof.  E.  G.  Browne  as  well. 

It  is  worth  while  to  append  the  literal  translations  of 
FitzGerald's  originals,  which  are  as  follows  :  "  For  a  while 
when  young  we  frequented  a  teacher  ;  for  a  while  we  were 
contented  with  our  proficiency  :  Behold  the  foundation  of 
the  discourse — what  happened  to  us  ?  We  came  in  like 
water,  and  we  depart  like  wind"  (Ouseley,  121).  "Being, 
once  upon  a  time,  a  falcon,  I  flew  from  the  World  of 
Mystery :  That  from  below  I  might  soar  to  the  heights 
above  :  But  not  finding  there  any  Partner  of  the  Secret :  I 
came  out  by  the  same  door  wherein  I  went"  (Calcutta,  281). 
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Compare  the  observation  attributed  by  Ferid  ud-Din  Att4r 
to  Nizam  ul-Mulk,  the  friend  of  'Umar,  when  at  the  point  of 
death  :  "  O  God  1  I  am  passing  away  in  the  hand  of  the 
Wind"  (III.  Hne  4620). 
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28  in  Ed.  IV. 

>)Cith  them  the  seed  of  "Wisdom  did  I  sow, 

And  with  my  own  hand  wrought  to  make  it  grow  : 

And  this  was  all  the  Harvest  that  I  reap'd — 
"  I  came  like  "Water,  and  like  ^)0^ind  I  go." 

From  the  same  sources  as  the  last  quatrain. 

Ruba'i  20  of  the  Ouseley  MS.  may  also  be  cited  in 
considering  these  two  quatrains,  and  especially  this  latter 
one ;  "  Like  water  in  a  great  river,  and  like  wind  in  the 
desert,  Another  day  passes  out  of  the  period  of  my 
existence  :  Grief  has  never  lingered  in  my  mind  concerning 
two  days.  The  day  that  has  not  yet  come,  and  the  day  that 
is  past."  In  the  Calcutta  MS.  (ruba'i  23)  the  first  two  lines 
read  :  "  These  two  or  three  days  of  the  period  of  my  exist- 
ence pass  by  :  They  pass  as  passes  the  wind  in  the  desert." 
From  these  ruba'iyyat  FitzGerald  derived  quatrain  No.  37 
of  his  first  edition,  which  he  subsequently  eliminated 
altogether : 

Ah  !  fill  the  Cup,  what  boots  it  to  repeat 
How  Time  is  slipping  underneath  our  Feet  j 
Unborn  To-morrow  and  dead  Yesterday, 
Why  fret  about  them,  if  To-day  be  sweet ! 
62 
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Vide  quatrain  59,  post,  where   we  have   an   echo  of   this 
abandoned  quatrain. 

Then  I  looked  on  all  the  works  that  my 
hands  had  wrought,  and  the  labour  that  I 
had  laboured  to  do  :  and,  behold,  all  was 
vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit,  and  there  was 
no  profit  under  the  sun. — Ecclesiastes 
ii.  II. 
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2  9  in  Ed.  IV. 

Into  this  Universe,  and  Why  not  knowing, 
Nor  Whence,  like  "Water  willy-nilly  flowing  : 

And  out  of  it,  as  "Wind  along  the  "Waste, 
I  know  not  Whither,  willy-nilly  blowing. 

From  the  Calcutta  MS.  RiibdH  235  and  the 
Ouseley  MS.  RubdH  20  {Nos.  23  and  55  in 
the  Calcutta  MS.). 

This  is  a  very  able  paraphrase  from  several  very  varying 

but  recurrent  passages  that   permeate  the  original   texts, 

and  the   sentiment   is  one  that  is  characteristic  of   much 

and  widely  distributed  Oriental  philosophy.     We  do  not, 

however,  find   here   the   submission   that  we   find   in   the 

teaching  of  the  Chinese  philosopher  Chuang  Tzu,  who  says 

(XI.  p.  21):   "A  son  must  go  whithersoever  his  parents 

bid  him.     Nature  is  no  other  than  a  man's  parents.  .  . .  And 

she  who  is  so  kind  an  arbiter  of  my  life  is  necessarily  the 

best  arbiter  of  my  death."     One  is  reminded  somewhat  of 

the  apostrophe  of  the  Icelander  (in  Leopardi's  "  Dialogue 

between  Nature  and  an  Icelander  ") :  "  Did  I  ever  beg  you 

to  place  me  in  this  world  ?     Have  I  intruded  violently  into 

it  and  against  your  will  ?     But  if  of  your  own  will  and 
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without  my  knowledge,  and  in  such  a  way  that  I  could  not 
resist  or  oppose  your  design,  you  have  placed  me  here,  is  it 
not  your  duty,  if  not  to  keep  me  contented  and  happy,  at 
least  to  provide  that  my  sojourn  shall  be  free  from  actual 
pains  and  sufferings  ?  And  I  say  this  not  only  on  my  own 
account,  but  on  that  of  the  whole  human  race,  and  on  that 
of  all  living  creatures"  (XV.  p.  171). 

Therefore  I  went  about  to  cause  my  heart 
to  despair  of  all  the  labours  which  I  took 
under  the  sun      Ecclksiastes  ii.  20. 
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'NX/'hat,  without  asking,  hither  hurried  Whence  f 
And,  without  asking,  Whither  hurried  hence  ! 

Ah,  contrite  Heav'n  endowed  us  with  the  Vine 
To  drug  the  memory  of  that  insolence  ! 

From  the  Ouseley  MS.  RubdH  2 1  {No.  49  in 
the  Calcutta  MS.). 

In  later  editions  FitzGerald  altered  his  ending  to  : 

O  many  a  Cup  of  this  forbidden  Wine 
Must  drown  the  memory  of  that  insolence  ! 

which  brings  the  quatrain  nearer  to  the  original  :  "  Seeing 
that  my  coming  was  not  in  my  power  at  the  Day  of 
Creation  ;  and  that  my  undesired  departure  is  a  purpose 
fixed  for  me  :  Get  up  and  gird  well  thy  loins,  O  nimble 
Cup-bearer  ;  for  I  will  wash  down  the  misery  of  the  world 
in  wine"  (XIX.  p.  139).  Cf.  '<the  first  Morning  of 
Creation,"  in  quatrain  79,  post  Abu'1-Ala  voices  the  same 
sentiment  in  his  quatrain  CX.  (VII.  p.  112)  : 

"  How  oft,  O  Soul  ?  "  I  said  in  my  despair  : 
"  This  Garment  is  too  good  for  thee  to  wear." 

And  thou  would'st  answer,  "  I  had  not  my  choice, 
So  free  me  from  these  chains  of  Whence  and  Where. 
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These  two  quatrains  contain  the  gist  of  the  Calcutta  rubd'i 
235  :  "  In  the  beginning,  to  my  surprise,  he  brought  me  into 
existence  :  What  do  I  gain  from  life  save  my  amazement  at 
it  ?  We  come  to  an  end  of  it,  and  do  not  know  what  was  ; 
The  purpose  of  this  coming,  and  going  and  being."  A 
glance  at  the  original  gives  us  a  good  example  of  Fitz- 
Gerald's  method  of  paraphrasing. 
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Up  from  Earth's  Centre  through  the  Seventh  Gate 
I  rose,  and  on  the  Throne  of  Saturn  sate, 

And  many  Knots  unravel'd  by  the  Road  ; 
But  not  the  Master-knot  of  Human  Fate. 

From  the  Calcutta  MS.  Rubd'i  314. 

This  is  one  of  the  quatrains  which  FitzGerald  has  closely 
translated  from  a  single  original,  though  "the  Seventh 
Gate  "  (in  Persian  astronomy  "  the  Heaven  of  Saturn,")  is 
an  interpolation.  The  rubi'i  is  another  of  those  that 
reflect  the  teaching  of  Plotinus  the  Neo-Platonist,  who,  as 
"  Iflatun,"  had  so  great  an  influence  upon  early  Persian 
philosophic  systems.  Compare  the  distich  of  Hafiz  (VI. 
p.  133,  VIII.  p.  96): 

From  care  thy  heart  unknotting,  let  Heaven  her  course  pursue. 
Geometers  may  ponder,  but  none  such  knot  undo. 

And  again  : 

We  see  the  fool  by  empty  pomps  to  Saturn  rise,  &c. 

(VI.  p.  155)- 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  quatrain  is  one  of  the  many 

which  though  they  are  to   be  found  in  every  text  of  the 
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Rub4'iyyat  of  'Umar,  are  ascribed  equally  to  other  poets 
Th.s  rubA'i  is  ascribed  to  Ibn  Sina  (known  to  Occidental 
readers  as  Avicenna),  and  is  to  be  found  among  Dr.  Elbe's 
translations  in  the  Gmtingcr  Nachrichten  for  1875  (P-  555) 
He  renders  it  (XXI.  p.  109)  : 

Vom   tiefsten  Grund  des  schwar^en  Staubes  bis  ^um  Saturnus 
hochsten  Stand  ' 

Entwirrt'  ich  die   Probleme  alle,   die  rings  im  Wel.enraum  ich 
land. 

Entsprungen   bin  ich  jeder  Fessel.  mit  der  mich  List  und  Tru. 
umwand.  ^ 

Gelost  war   jeglich  Band-nur   eines  bleib  ungel6st_des  Todes 
Band ! 
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32  in  Ed.  IV. 

There  was  the  Door  to  which  I  found  no  Key  : 
There  was  the  Veil  through  which  I  could  not  see  : 

Some  little  talk  awhile  of  Me  and  Thee 
There  was — and  then  no  more  of  Thee  and  Me. 

From  the  Calcutta  MS.  Ruba'i  387. 

This  doctrine  of  the  Me  and  Thee,  the  soul's  identity  with  God, 
and  absorption  in  the  Divine  Essence,  is  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  whole  system  of  Sufism  and  Vedantism,  and 
FitzGerald  has  made  here  a  clever  paraphrase  of  a  very  ob- 
scure rubd'i.  In  quatrain  37  we  find  the  continuation  of  the 
theme  after  an  interpolated  quatrain  (No.  36),  for  which 
FitzGerald  found  his  inspiration  in  the  "  Mantik  ut-Tair  "  (or 
"  Parliament  of  Birds  ")  (III.),  the  work  from  which  I  have 
elsewhere  quoted  two  passages  in  elucidation  of  these 
quatrains  35  and  37  (XIX.,  in  the  terminal  essay,  p.  316).  It 
may  be  useful  to  cite  them  again  in  this  place  : 

Distich  3090  :  "  The  Creator  of  the  World  spoke  thus  to 
David  from  behind  the  Curtain  of  the  Secret :  '  Everything 
in  the  world,  good  or  bad,  visible  or  invisible,  is  mere 
substitute,  unless   it   be    Me,  for   whom   thou   canst   find 

neither  substitute  nor  equal.     Since  nothing  can  be  sub- 
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stituted  for  Me,  do  not  cease  to  abide  in  Me.  I  am  thy 
Soul  ;  be  not  separated  from  Me.  I  am  necessary  ;  thou  art 
dependent  upon  Me.  .  .  .  Seek  not  to  exist  apart  from  Me." 
Distich  3735:  ''Since  long  ago,  really  I  am  Thee  and 
Thou  art  Me  ;  we  two  are  but  One.  Art  thou  Me,  or  am  I 
Thee  ?  Is  there  any  duality  in  the  matter  ?  .  .  .  Since  Thou 
art  Me  and  I  am  Thee  for  ever,  our  two  bodies  are  One. 
That  is  all !  " 

Mrs.  Batson  appends  (V.  p.  191)  other  parallels  from  the 
Upanishads  and  Jal^l  ud-Din  Riimi  ;  and  FitzGerald's  ori- 
ginal may  be  usefully  added  :  "  Neither  thou  nor  I  know 
the  Secret  of  Eternity ;  And  neither  thou  nor  I  can  decypher 
this  riddle  :  There  is  a  talk,  behind  the  Curtain,  of  me  and 
thee  :  But  when  the  Curtain  falls  away  neither  thou  nor  I 
are  there." 

Compare  also  the  ode  of  Hafiz  addressed  to  the  Sufi 
(VI.  p.  II,  VIII.  p.  6),  and  the  quatrain  of  Abu'1-Ala 
(VII.  p.  37): 

Life's  Mystic  Curtain  held  by  Destiny, 
Its  darkest  shadow  now  casts  over  me  ; 
It  rises — and  behold,  I  act  my  part, 
It  falls — and  who  knows  what  and  where  I'll  be  ? 


36 

33  in  Ed.  IV. 

Earth  could  not  answer  :  nor  the  Seas  that  mourn 
In  flowing  Purple,  of  their  Lord  forlorn ; 

Nor  Heaven,  with  those  eternal  Signs  reveal'd 
And  hidden  by  the  sleeve  of  Night  and  Morn. 

From  the  ''Parliament  of  Birds"  of  Fend 
ud-Din  Attar. 

This  is  one  of  the  quatrains  for  which,  so  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  discover,  FitzGerald  derived  no  direct  inspira- 
tion from  'Umar.  We  have  it  on  the  authority  of  Prof. 
Cowell  (XIX.  pp.  xviii  and  xix)  that  FitzGerald  found  the 
apologue  in  Ferid  ud-Din  Att4r  (III.  11.  972  et  seq.)  of  the 
"  Observer  of  Spiritual  Things,"  who  asked  the  Sea  why  it 
wore  the  blue  robe  of  mourning  ;  to  whom  the  Sea  replied 
that  it  wept  for  its  separation  from  God,  and  had  made  its 
robe  blue  on  account  of  its  sorrow  for  Him. 

So  also  Bdbd  Tdhir  (IX.  p.  83),  "  O  Heart !  I  mourn  in 
purple  for  thy  flight." 
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34  in  Ed.  IV. 

Then  of  the  Thee  IN  Me  who  works  behind 
The  Veil  of  Universe  I  cried  to  find 

A  Lamp  to  guide  me  through  the  darkness  ;  and 
Something  then  said — "an  Understanding  blind." 

From  the  "  Parliament  of  Birds  "  of  Feria 
ud-Din  Attar. 

See  the  note  to  quatrain  35.  Carlyle,  in  "  Heroes  and  Hero- 
Worship  "  (XIV.  p.  145),  quoting  from  the  German  philo- 
sopher Fichte,  says  that  "  under  all  things  which  we  see 
and  work  with  in  this  earth  there  lies,  as  the  essence  of 
them,  what  he  calls  the  *  Divine  Idea  of  the  World ' ;  this  is 
the  Reality  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  Appearance.  .  .  . 
The  unspeakable  Divine  Significance,  full  of  splendour,  of 
wonder,  and  terror,  that  lies  in  the  being  of  every  man,  of 
everything — the  Presence  of  the  God  who  made  every  man 
and  thing.  Mahomet  taught  this  in  his  dialect,  Odin  in  his  ; 
it  is  the  thing  which  all  thinking  hearts,  in  one  dialect  or 
another,  are  here  to  teach."  And  again,  a  little  further  on 
(p.  161) :  "A  man  lives  by  believing  something,  not  by 
debating  and  arguing  about  many  things."  The  Platonic 
Socrates  in  the  "  Republic "  gives  utterance  to  the   same 
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thought  from  the  Pagan  standpoint,  in  the  Sixth  Book 
(XX.  p.  228  et  seq.)f  in  discussing  the  two  worlds — one 
visible,  that  is,  apprehended  by  the  eye ;  the  other  intel- 
lectual, that  is,  apprehended  by  the  pure  intelligence.  "  We 
beheve  it,"  he  says,  later  (XX.  p.  332),  "to  be  better  for 
every  one  to  be  governed  by  a  wise  and  divine  power, 
which  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  seated  in  the  man's  own 
heart." 

FitzGerald   undoubtedly  made  his  quatrain    clearer   by 

ending  it  in  later  editions, 

and  I  heard, 

As  from  without : — "  The  Me  within  Thee  Blind." 

This  is  exactly  what  Carlyle  says,  quoting  from  Fichte,  in 
the  passage  cited  above  ;  "  To  the  mass  of  men  no  such 
Divine  Idea  is  recognisable  in  the  world  ;  they  live  merely 
among  the  superficialities,  practicalities,  and  shows  of  the 
world,  no(  dreaming  that  there  is  anything  Divine  under 
them." 


88 

35  in  Ed.  IV. 

Then  to  the  Lip  of  this  poor  earthen  Urn 
I  lean'd,  the  secret  Well  of  Life  to  learn  : 

And  Lip  to  Lip  it  murmur'd— "  While  you  live, 
Drink  !— for,  once  dead,  you  never  shall  return." 

From  the  Ouseley  MS.  Rubd'i  loo. 

This  is  one  of  the  quatrains  in  which  the  whole  philosophy 
of  'Umar  is  condensed  and  reduced  to  concrete  expression, 
and  it  is  a  philosophy  that  has  its  echoes  in  many  literatures, 
from  the  Wise  Koheleth  {vide  Ecclesiastes  ii.  i,  viii.  17,  ix.  5 
et  infra)  to  the  most  latter-day  Hedonists.  Hafiz  himself  is 
full  of  it;  and  nowhere  is  it  more  succinctly  expressed  than 
in  the  distich  (VIII.  p.  32) 

Travel  free  of  worldly  attachment,  for  the  way  of  safety  is  narrow. 
Grasp  the  wine-cup,  for  to  precious  life  there  is  no  return. 

And  so  Abu'1-Ala  (VII.  p.  49)  : 

Drink  whilst  thou  art  of  this  mortality  : 
When  dead  thou  may'st  not  even  taste  a  drop. 

It  is  the  very  spirit  of  the  verse  from  the  "Vaux  de  Vire  " 
quoted  under  quatrain  21  ;  and  Anacreon  ends  his  ode 
EIS  TO  ANETG2  ZHN  (XIII.  p.  93)  with  a  quatrain  that 
might  have  inspired  Olivier  Basselin  : 
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Jove  loves  water  :  give  me  wine, 
That  my  soul  ere  I  resign 
May  this  cure  of  sorrow  have  ; 
There's  no  drinking  in  the  grave. 

FitzGerald's  quatrain  is  one  of  his  most  faithful  transla- 
tions from  a  single  original.  The  last  two  lines  in  one  of 
the  best  texts  in  Paris  ("  Supplement  Persan,"  823)  read  : 
"  The  Cup  said  to  me  in  mystic  language,  I  was  a  soul  like 
this  :  enjoy  the  moment  like  me." 

Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it 
with  thy  might,  for  there  is  no  work,  nor 
desire,  nor  knowledge,  nor  wisdom,  in  the 
grave,  whither  thou  goest. — Ecclesiastes 
ix.  10. 


39 

36  in  Ed.  IV. 

I  think  the  Vessel,  that  with  fugitive 
Articulation  answer'd,  once  did  live, 

And  drink  ;  and  that  impassive  Lip  I  kiss'd, 
How  many  Kisses  might  it  take — and  give  ! 

From  the  Ouseley  MS.  Rubd'i  9. 

A  LITERAL  translation  of  the  original  rubcL'i  in  the  Ouseley 
MS.  gives  an  example  as  striking  and  typical  as  possible  of 
FitzGerald's  method,  when  the  thought  appealed  to  him, 
but  the  language  in  which  it  was  expressed  did  not  satisfy 
him.  It  runs  thus  :  "  This  jug  was  once  a  plaintive  lover, 
as  I  am;  And  was  in  pursuit  of  one  of  comely  face  :  This 
handle  that  thou  seest  upon  its  neck ;  Is  an  arm  that  once 
lay  around  the  neck  of  a  friend." 

Compare  with   this  the   distich  from    Hdfiz  which   Mr. 
Bicknell  has  rendered  (not  very  happily,  I  think) : 

Not  I  first  drained  the  jar  where  rev'lers  pass  away. 

Heads  in  this  work-yard  are — naught  else  than  wine-jars  clay, 

appending  as  a  note  :  "The  second  line  of  the  couplet  means 

either  :  Other  revellers  have  preceded  me,  but  their  heads 

are  now  potter's  clay  in  this  potters'  field  of  the  earth  ;  or 
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(if  the  meaning  is  mystical)i:  Others  besides  myself  have 
drained  the  wine  of  love,  and  their  heads,  though  mortal, 
are  jars  of  wine"  (VI.  p.  46,  VIII.  p.  15). 

This  quatrain  goes  to  form  a  group  with  Nos.  40  and  41 
such  as  FitzGerald  loved  to  construct  out  of  his  widely 
scattered  originals.  Abu'i-Ala  has  the  same  thought  (VII. 
p.  120) : 

But  even  Sultans  will  to  Clay  return, 
And,  chancing,  serve  us  as  a  coffee  urn  ; 

Perchance  remoulded  to  a  pot,  and  then 
Drinks  from  it  whoso  wishes  in  his  turn. 


40 

37  in  Ed.  IV. 

For  I  remember  stopping  by  the  way 

To  watch  a  Potter  thumping  his  wet  Clay  : 

And  with  its  all-obliterated  Tongue 
It  murmur'd — "  Gently,  Brother,  gently,  pray  !  " 

From  the  Ouseley  MS,  Rubd'i  89. 

The  first  line  is  closer  to  the  original  in  the  first  edition, 
where  it  runs  :  "  For  in  the  Market-place  [bazar]  one  Dusk 
of  Day,  I  watched  the  Potter,"  &c.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
closely  translated,  and  most  frequently  quoted,  of  all  the 
rubd'iyydt.  Sir  Gore  Ouseley  reproduces  it  (I.  p.  384),  and 
H.  G.  Keene  [Professor  of  Arabic  and  Persian  at  Haileybury 
College,  and  father  of  H.  G.  Keene,  the  'Umarian  critic  {vide 
Macmillan's  Magazine,  November  1887)]  contributed  it,  with 
a  translation,  to  the  "  Fundgriiben  des  Orients,"  published 
at  Vienna  in  1816  (vol.  v.  p.  137).  His  translation,  re- 
produced in  facsimile  from  the  "  Fundgriiben,"  may  be  seen 
at  p.  45  of  vol.  V.  of  Messrs.  Schulze's  (Edinburgh)  publica- 
tion "  Books  and  Book  Plates."  It  is  interesting  as  being  the 
earliest  quotation  from  'Umar  (after  Dr.  Hyde's  quatrain  in 
"  Veterum  Persarum  .  .  .  Religionis  Historia  " — Oxford,  1700) 

to  be  found  in  European  literature.     It  runs  as  follows  : 
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'Twas  yesterday,  I  chanced  to  stop, 
In  passing,  at  a  potter's  shop. 
The  churl  was  stript,  and  in  a  heat 
Working  some  fresh  clay  with  his  feet ; 
While  at  each  kick,  methought  the  clay, 
In  gentle  accents  seemed  to  say, 
"  Not  quite  so  rough  ;  for,  lately,  mine 
Was  the  same  form,  my  friend,  as  thine." 

This  was  the  first  attempt  ever  made  to  render  'Umar 
Khayyam  into  Occidental  verse.  I  contributed  an  article 
upon  the  quatrain  to  Notes  and  Queries  (loth  Series,  vol.  ii. 
p.  322). 


41 

38  in  Ed.  IV. 

For  has  not  such  a  Story  from  of  Old 
Down  Man's  successive  generations  roll'd 

Of  such  a  clod  of  saturated  Earth 
Cast  by  the  Maker  into  Human  mould  ? 

From  the  Calcuita  MS.  Rubd^iyydt  475 
and  488. 

Though  the  two  ruba'ijrydt  from  the  Calcutta  MS.  indicate 

the  same  trend  of  thought  as  this,  the  quatrain  may   be 

regarded  more  as  a  reflection  upon  the  two  preceding  ones 

than  as  an  isolated  thought.     In  a  note  in  the  third  and 

fourth  editions  FitzGerald   accentuates   this   by  telling  us 

whence   he   derived   his   inspiration — a   story   told   in   the 

"  Parliament  of  Birds  "  of  Ferid  ud-Din  Attir  of  the  water  of 

a  certain  well,  which,  ordinarily  sweet,  became  bitter  when 

drawn  in  a  vessel  made  from  clay  that  had  once  been  man. 

FitzGerald's  translation  of  the  apologue  is  to  be  found  in 

vol.  ii.  of  his  "Letters  and  Literary  Remains"  (1889,  vol. 

ii.  p.°  467),  and   the   original   in  de  Tassy's  edition  of  the 

''  Mantik-ut-Tair  "  (III.  b,  lines  in  the  text  2345-2359). 

The  idea  conveyed  in  this  and  the  preceding  quatrains  is 

one  which  haunts  Oriental  poetry.     We  find  in  Hdfiz  : 
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For  every  tile  upon  a  terrace  spread, 
Kubad  it  was,  or  Alexander's  head 

(VI.  p.  345);  and  going  further  east,  in  the  story  from  the 
teachings  of  Chuang  Tsu  (who  flourished  in  the  fourth 
century)  which  we  quoted  in  the  note  to  quatrain  32,  one  of 
the  four  philosophic  friends  gives  utterance  to  views  no  less 
Pythagorean  than  these 


42 

39  in  Ed.  IV. 

And  not  a  drop  that  from  our  Cups  we  throw 
On  the  parcht  herbage  but  may  steal  below 

To  quench  the  fire  of  Anguish  in  some  Eye 
There  hidden — far  beneath,  and  long  ago. 

From  the  Ouseley  MS.  Rubd'i  8 1 . 

This  is  a  masterly  paraphrase  of  lines  i  and  2  only  of  the 
original  ruba'i.  FitzGerald  appends  a  note,  conceived  in 
his  most  gracefully  characteristic  vein,  in  which  he  quotes 
a  distich  of  Hafiz  which  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have 
encountered  : 

When  thou  drinkest  Wine  pour  a  draught  upon  the  ground  : 
Wherefore  fear  the  Sin  which  brings  to  another  Gain  ? 

In  another  quatrain  of  'Umar  (Calcutta  MS.  296)  we  read  : 
"  If  your  hand  holds  a  cup  of  ruby  wine  :  Spill  one  drop, 
and  then  drink  to  the  dregs." 
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As  then  the  Tulip  for  her  wonted  sup 
Of  Heavenly  Vintage  lifts  her  chalice  up, 

Do  you,  twin  offspring  of  the  soil,  till  Heav'n 
To  Earth  invert  you  like  an  empty  Cup. 

Front  the  Calcutta  MS.  Rubd'i  37. 

This   is   again   one   of   the   most   closely  paraphrased   of 
FitzGerald's  quatrains  from  a  single  original  (XVIII.  p.  64). 
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Do  you,  within  your  little  hour  of  Grace, 
The  waving  Cypress  in  your  Arms  enlace, 

Before  the  Mother  back  into  her  arms 
Fold,  and  dissolve  you  in  a  last  embrace. 

From  the  Calcutta  MS.  Rubdhyydt  189 
and  195. 

This  quatrain  occurs  only,  in  the  second  edition.  Fitz- 
Gerald  entirely  suppressed  it  in  his  subsequent  editions, 
though  he  retained  many  quatrains  that  are  founded  upon 
slighter  materials  from  the  original  texts.  The  original 
to  which  I  have  attributed  this  quatrain  (XVII I.  p.  157)  is 
certainly  meagre,  consisting  of  only  two  lines  of  rubd'i  189, 
though  No.  195  (both  of  the  Calcutta  MS.)  conveys  the 
same  sentiment.  It  may  be  translated,  "Be  happy,  for  the 
time  will  come  when  all  bodies  will  be  hidden  in  the  earth." 
The  comparison  between  a  Beautiful  Person  and  the 
Cypress  is  discussed  in  considering  Quatrain  55.  The  idea 
is  constantly  recurrent  in  Persian  poetry.  Compare  Hdfiz 
(VI.  p.  98) : 

Of  the   Cypress  who'd    make    mention,  if    once  my  friend  stoo 

nigh? 
From  my  heart's  Elect  it  borrowed  that  upright  shape  and  high  ^ 
But  the  tall  and  stately  Cypress  has  not  my  Loved  One's  air, 
For  although  its  form  be  taper^  a  nature  wild  is  there. 
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Anacreon  has  an  ode  conceived  quite  in  the  spirit  of  this 
quatrain — indeed,  a  reflex  of  several  of  the  ruba'iyy^t  (XIII. 
p.  II): 

On  this  verdant  lotus  laid  :  Underneath  the  myrtle's  shade, 
Let  us  dnnk  our  sorrows  dead  :  Whilst  love  plays  the  Ganimed. 
Life,  like  to  a  wheel  runs  round  :  And  ere  long,  we  underground, 
Torn  by  death  asunder,  must :  Moulder  in  forgotten  dust. 

Go  thy  way,  eat  thy  bread  with  joy,  and 
drink  thy  wine  with  a  merry  heart ;  for 
God  now  accepteth  thy  works. — Eccle- 
SIASTES  ix.  7. 


45 

42  in  Ed.  IV. 

And  if  the  Cup  you  drink,  the  Lip  you  press, 
End  in  what  All  begins  and  ends  in — Yes  ; 

Imagine  then  you  are  what  heretofore 
You  were — hereafter  you  shall  not  be  less. 

From  the  Ouseley  MS.  RubdH  102  [No.  291 
in  the  Calcutta  MS.)  and  the  Calcutta  MS. 
Ruba'i  412. 

The  concluding  two  lines  of  this  quatrain  were  greatly 
strengthened  by  FitzGerald  in  his  third  edition,  though  he 
departed  further  from  his  original,  thus  : 

Think  then  you  are  To-day  what  Yesterday 
You  were — To-morrow  you  shall  not  be  less. 

The  chief  original  (Ouseley,  102)  is  one  of  those  probably 
genuine  ruba'iyydt  which  are  to  be  found  in  every  known 
text.     It  may  be  compared  with  quatrain  54. 

This  same  metaphysical  speculation  upon  the  transmuta- 
tion of  times  seems  to  have  occupied  the  Chinese 
philosopher  Su  Tung  P'o,  who  was  a  contemporary  of 
'Umar  (1036-1  loi  a.d.).  "Alas  !"  says  one  of  his  commen- 
tators, "  yesterday  was  the  to-day  of  yesterday,  and  to-morrow 

will   be   the  to-day  of  to-morrow."     Cf.  Carlyle  :  "To-day 
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becomes   yesterday   so  fast  :    all   to-morrows  become   to- 
days "  ("  Past  and  Present "). 

The  thing  that  hath  been,  it  is  that  which 
shall  be  ;  and  that  which  is  done  is  that 
which  shall  be  done :  and  there  is  no 
new  thing  under  the  sun. — Ecclesiastes 
i.  9. 


46 

43  in  Ed.  IV. 

So  when  at  last  the  Angel  of  the  drink 
Of  Darkness  finds  you  by  the  river-brink, 

And,  proffering  his  Cup,  invites  your  Soul 
Forth  to  your  Lips  to  quaff  it — do  not  shrink. 

From  the  Calaitta  MS.  Rubd'i  256. 

FitzGerald  did  not,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  improve  this 
quatrain  in  the  later  editions  by  modifying  the  first  two 

lines  to 

So  when  that  Angel  of  the  Darker  Drink 
At  last  shall  find  you  by  the  river-brink, 

and  we  must  be  grateful  to  Prof.  E.  B.  Cowell,  but  for 
whose  intervention  FitzGerald  would  have  suppressed  this 
and  the  two  following  quatrains.  It  is  difficult  to  conjec- 
ture why  he  should  have  desired  to  eliminate  these  three 
quatrains,  for  they  are  in  no  sense  lacking,  either  as  regards 
style,  or  the  express  warrant  of  the  original  texts.  The 
image  of  the  Angel  of  the  Darker  Drink  finds  its  parallel  in 
the  Valkyrie  of  Norse  legend  :  "  The  Chooser  of  the  Slain  :  a 
Destiny  inexorable,  which  it  is  useless  trying  to  bend  or 
soften,  has  appointed  who  is  to  be  slain  "  (Carlyle,  XIV. 

p.  28). 
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46  in  Ed.  IV. 

And  fear  not  lest  Existence  closing  your 
Account,  should  lose,  or  know  the  type  no  more  ; 

The  Eternal  Saki  from  that  Bowl  haS  pour'd 
Millions  of  Bubbles  like  us,  and  will  pour. 

From  Nicolas,  Quatrain  137. 

I    HAVE   been   surprised,   almost  startled,   to  find   a   very 

vivid  parallelism   of   sentiment  to   that  contained   in  this 

quatrain    in    one    of    the    philosophic   interludes    which 

characterise  the  pornographic  autobiography  of  Restif  de 

la  Bretonne.     It  occurs  in  the  "  Quatrieme  Epoque — 1755  " 

of  his  "Monsieur  Nicolas,  ou  le  Coeur  Humain  devoil^," 

published  in  1796.     It  runs  as  follows:  "Ainsi  coulent  les 

moments  de   la  vie  : — le  moment  qui  s'echappe  est  passe 

pour  jamais,  et  le   temps   semble   toujours   le   meme ;  le 

fleuve  d'hommes  qui  s'ecoule  parait  toujours  compose  de 

•vieillards,  d'hommes  faits,  de  jeunesse,  et  d'enfants  ;  on  voit 

les   memes   folies,   les   memes    crimes,   les   memes  vertus 

rarement  sem^es.     Un  spectateur  isol6,  6ternel  croirait  les 

hommes   immortels   comme   lui :    et   ils   n'ont   et6   qu'un 

instant!    ils   n'ont   eu   qu'un   instant   de   vie,   souvent   de 

malheur  et  disparaissent  pour  jamais  dans  le  gouffre  de 
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r^ternite  comme  I'eau  d'un  fleuve  dans  rabime  des  mers." 
And  to  this  passage  he  appends  as  a  footnote  :  "  Le  fleuve 
d'hommes  est  physiquement  toujours  le  meme  :  le  fils  est 
le  produit  de  la  vie  du  p^re  ;  le  petit  fils  est  ordinairement 
semblable  au  bis-  ou  trisai'eul,  a  quelques  differences  pr^s, 
occasionnees  par  le  sang  des  meres,  ainsi  de  suite,  tant  que 
la  Nature  vivante  existera  dans  tous  les  globes.  N'est  ce 
pas  ainsi  que  I'eau  des  fleuves,  portee  par  eux  a  la  mer, 
repompee  par  le  soleil,  condensee  en  nuages  qui  retombent 
en  pluie  en  neiges,  reforme  ensuite  les  fleuves  ?  " 

It  will  be  observed  that  quatrains  44  and  45  of  Edition  IV. 
are  brought  in  here,  having  been  Nos.  69  and  70  in  this 
edition.  There  is  much  to  be  said  for  both  systems  of 
grouping.  In  any  case,  the  quatrain  under  consideration 
must  be  grouped  and  considered  with  the  two  immediately 
following  ones.  It  does  not  occur,  in  the  original,  either  in 
the  Calcutta  or  Ouseley  MSS.,  but  was  impressed  upon 
FitzGerald's  mind  by  the  printed  text  of  Mens.  J.  B. 
Nicolas,  published  with  his  prose  translation  of  the 
Ruba'iyyat  in  Paris  in  1867,  and  which,  as  FitzGerald  tells  us, 
"reminded  him  of  several  things  and  instructed  him  in 
others  "  ("  Introduction  "  to  the  second  edition).  The  original 
of  this  quatrain  is  only  to  be  found  in  that  text,  and  it  is 
worth  while  to  append  in  this  place  its  literal  translation : 
"  Khayydm  !  although  the  Pavilion  of  Heaven  ;  Has  spread 
its  tent  and  closed  the  Door  upon  all  discussion  :  In  the 
Goblet  of  Existence,  like  Bubbles  of  Wine ;  The  Eternal 
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S4ki    brings    to    light   a    thousand    Khayyams "    (XVIII. 

P-  73). 

Compare  Chiiang  Tzu  :  "  Life  is  a  state  which  follows 
upon  Death.  Death  is  a  state  which  precedes  Life.  Which 
of  us  understands  the  Laws  that  govern  their  succession  ?  " 
(XI .  p.  23).  And  Leopardi,  in  his  "  Apocryphal  Fragment  of 
Strato  of  Lampsacus,"  has  a  passage,  too  long  to  quote  in 
its  entirety,  in  which  he  observes,  as  'Umar  might  have 
observed  :  "Yet  while,  despite  the  destruction  of  individuals, 
the  genera  and  species  are  wholly,  or  for  the  most  part, 
retained,  and  while  the  order  and  natural  relations  of  things 
do  not  sensibly  change,  the  world  is  said  still  to  endure  " 
(XV.  p.  312). 

There  is  no  end  of  all  the  people,  even  of 
all  that  have  been  before  them  :  they  also 
that  come  after  shall  not  rejoice  in  him. 
Surely  this  is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit. 

ECCLESIASTES  iv.   1 6. 
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47  in  Ed.  IV. 

"When  You  and  I  behind  the  Veil  are  past, 

Oh  but  the  long  long  while  the  "World  shall  last, 

Which  of  our  Coming  and  Departure  heeds 
As  much  as  Ocean  of  a  pebble-cast. 

From  the  Ouseley  Rubd'iyydi  26  and    51, 
and  Nicolas,  Quatrain  123. 

This  quatrain  is  one  of  the  most  interesting,  as  an  example 
of  FitzGerald's  method.  He  was  undoubtedly  "reminded" 
of  three  lines  of  the  Ouseley  MS.  by  his  perusal  of  the  text 
of  Nicolas.  Line  2  of  Ouseley  26  runs,  "Thou  shalt  pass 
behind  the  Curtain  of  the  Secrets  of  God,"  and  lines  1-2 
of  Ouseley  51  run,  "My  coming  was  no  profit  to  the 
Heavenly  Sphere  ;  And  by  my  departure  nothing  will  be 
added  to  its  beauty  or  dignity,"  but  the  real  inspiration 
comes  from  Nicolas  123,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  any 
other  text :  "  Oh  I  how  long  we  shall  be  no  more  and  the 
World  will  continue  to  exist ;  It  will  continue  to  exist 
without  fame  or  sign  of  us  :  Long  ago  we  existed  not,  and 
the  world  was  none  the  worse  for  it ;  Afterwards,  when 
we  have  ceased  to  exist,  it  will  be  all  the  same." 

So  also  Leopardi,  in  a  passage  in  the  "Canticle  of  the 
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Wild  Cock  "  (XV.  25)  :  "  Every  part  of  the  Universe  hastens 
indefatigably  to  death,  with  wonderful  solicitude  and 
celerity.  Only  the  World  itself  appears  exempt  from  decay 
and  destruction,  since,  though  in  autumn  and  winter  it 
appears  to  be  old  and  sick,  yet  in  spring  it  rejuvenates 
itself."  And  again  (p.  312),  in  the  continuation  of  the 
passage  cited  in  the  note  to  the  preceding  quatrain  :  "An 
infinity  of  worlds  in  the  infinite  space  of  eternity,  after 
having  endured  for  a  shorter  or  longer  time,  has  finally  come 
to  an  end  ;  and  continual  revolutions  of  matter  effected  by 
the  said  force  have  caused  the  genera  and  species,  whereof 
those  worlds  were  composed,  to  perish,  and  the  dispositions 
and  relations  that  governed  it  to  fail.  Nevertheless  matter 
has  not  therefore  diminished  by  a  single  particle  ;  only 
some  particular  modes  of  its  existence  have  disappeared, 
and  these  are  succeeded  immediately  by  other  modes,  and 
so  on  for  ever." 

One  generation  passeth  away  and  another 
generation  cometh,  but  the  earth  abideth 
for  ever. — Ecclesiastes  i.  4. 
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48  in  Ed.  IV. 

One  Moment  in  Annihilation's  "Waste, 
One  Moment,  of  the  "Well  of  Life  to  taste — 

The  Stars  are  setting,  and  the  Caravan 
Draws  to  the  Dawn  of  Nothing — Oh  make  haste 

From  the  Ouseley  MS.  Rubai  60. 

Few  students  and  lovers  of  'Umar  will  contest  the  opinion 
that  this  is  the  finest  and  most  dramatic  version  of  this 
quatrain — finer  by  far  than  its  subsequent  form,  fine  though 
that  later  form  may  be  : 

A  Moment's  Halt — a  momentary  taste 

Of  being  from  the  Well  amidst  the  Waste — 

And  Lo  ! — the  Phantom  Caravan  has  reached 
The  Nothing  it  set  out  from — Oh  !  make  haste ! 

The  mere  sentiment  of  the  quatrain,  apart  from  its  ex- 
pression, finds  an  echo  in  Bdbd  Tdhir  (IX.  p.  85)  :  "The 
Age's  Grief  is  our  Soul's  portion  here ;  To  free  our  Souls 
from  care  needs  magic  art :  To  all,  at  last,  comes  remedy 
for  grief ;  Annihilation  cures  all  hearts  at  last."  So  also 
the  Chinese  philosopher  of  the  fourth  century,  Yang  Tzu 
(XI.  p.  18)  :  "The  men  of  old  knew  that  with  life  they  had 
come   but  for  a  while,  and   that  with  death   they  would 
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shortly  depart  again."  One  would  be  surprised  not  to  find 
an  echo  of  this  philosophy  in  Leopardi,  and  so  we  find  his 
"  Icelander"  observing  (XV.  p.  170)  :  "Scarcely  a  third  of 
the  life  of  man  is  devoted  to  his  time  of  growth  and  vigour, 
but  a  few  instants  to  his  maturity  and  perfection,  and  all 
the  rest  to  the  decline  of  his  mental  and  physical  powers 
and  the  ills  resulting  from  it."  Pater  has  said,  almost  in 
the  opening  phrase  of  his  remarkable  study  of  Plato  (XVII. 
p.  i)  :  "A  powerful  generalisation  thrown  into  some  salient 
phrase,  such  as  that  of  Heraclitus,  iravra  pel — All  things 
fleet  away — may  startle  a  particular  age  by  its  novelty,  but 
takes  possession  only  because,  all  along,  its  root  was  some- 
where among  the  natural,  though  but  half  -  developed, 
instincts  of  the  human  mind  itself."  But  Heraclitus 
himself  improved  upon  his  despairing  laconism  when  he 
cried,  iravTa  X'^P^'^  *^°^'-  ovdh  fxhn — All  things  give  way; 
nothing  remaineth"  (see  the  Introduction). 

I  could  not  help  being  impressed  by  a  strange  parallel 
to  this  quatrain  in  the  "  Constantinopoli "  of  Edmondo 
d'Amicis  (Milan,  1894,  p.  408):  "  Molte  volte  nei  giorni 
tristi  della  mia  vita,  fantasticando,  desiderai  di  trovarmi  fra 
una  carovana  di  gente  misteriosa  e  muta,  che  camminasse 
eternamente,  per  paesi  sconosciuti  verso  una  meta 
ignorata." 

For  him  that  is  joined  to  all  the  living 
there  is  hope ;  for  a  live  dog  is  better  than 
a  dead  lion. — Ecclesiastes  ix.  4. 
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49  in  Ed.  IV. 

Would  you  that  spangle  of  Existence  spend 
About  THE  SECRET — quick  about  it,  Friend  ! 

A  Hair,  they  say,  divides  the  False  and  True — 
And  upon  what,  prithee,  does  Life  depend  ? 

From  the  Calcutta  MS.  Rubd't  19. 

This  quatrain  and  the  succeeding  one  must  be  considered 

as  a  pair,  for  they  are  both  paraphrased  from  a  distinct 

class  of  rubd'iyydt  in  the  texts,  though  the  references  I  have 

given  are  to  the  ruba'iyydt  which  seem  to  be  the  closest  to 

the  paraphrases.    The  philosopher  Yang  Tzu,  whom  we  have 

already  quoted,  has  justly  observed  (XI,  p.  18) :  "We  miss 

whatever  of  real  happiness  is  to  be  got  out  of  life,  never 

being  able,  even  for  a  single  moment,  to  relax  the  vigilance 

of  our  heed  (for  a  breath  of  fame,  and  to  be  remembered 

after  our  death)."     So  Carlyle,  in  a  passage  too  long  for  full 

citation  (XIV.  p.  75) :  '"Which  is  the  Great  Secret  ?'  asks 

one.     '  The  open  Secret ' — open  to  all,  seen  by  almost  none  ! 

That  Divine  Mystery,  which  lies  everywhere  in  all  Beings, 

*  the  Divine  Idea  of  the  World,  that  which  lies  at  the  bottom 

of  Appearance,'  as  Fichte  styles  it ;  of  which  all  Appearance, 

from  the  starry  sky  to  the  grass  of  the  field,  but  especially 
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the  Appearance  of  Man,  and  his  work,  is  but  the  vesture, 
the  embodiment  that  renders  it  visible."  Plato  clearly 
thinks  with  'Umar  when  he  asks  (XX.  p.  200),  "Do  you 
think  that  a  spirit  full  of  lofty  thoughts  and  privileged  to 
contemplate  all  time,  and  all  existence,  can  possibly  attach 
any  great  importance  to  this  life  ?  " 

That  which  is  far  off  and  exceedingly  deep, 
who  can  find  it  out? — Ecclesiastes  vii, 
24. 


51 

5o  in  Ed.  IV 

A  Hair,  they  say,  divides  the  False  and  True  ; 
Yes  ;  and  a  single  Alif  were  the  clue, 

Could  you  but  find  it,  to  the  Treasure-house, 
And  peradventure  to  The  Master  too  ; 

From  the  Oiiseley  MS.  Rubd't  28. 

The  proximate  original  of  this  quatrain  is  interesting : 
"  My  Heart  said  to  me,  '  I  have  a  longing  for  inspired 
knowledge.  Teach  me,  if  thou  art  able ' ;  I  said  the  Alif. 
My  Heart  said,  '  Say  no  more ;  If  One  is  in  the  House,  one 
letter  is  enough."  This  quatrain  occurs  only  in  the  Ouseley 
MS.,  and  has  been  translated  by  Mr.  Whinfield  (No.  109). 
He,  instead  of  dividing  the  line  (3)  after  "Alif,"  reads  "  I  said 
the Ali/Kafat,"  and  dispenses  with  the  verb  giift  (  =  "it  said  "), 
and  appends  a  note  :  "The  One  (God)  is  enough  :  probably 
a  quotation."  Hdfiz  (Ode  416)  uses  the  same  expression  : 
"  He  who  knows  the  One,  knows  all."  With  all  respect  to 
Mr.  Whinfield,  I  differ,  for  guft  seems  the  necessary  verb  in 
the  line  governed  by  dil  (  =  "the  heart").  The  Alif  Kafat  is, 
however,  a  recognised  Oriental  idiom,  meaning  "Allah 
sufficeth  " — i.e.,  the  one  necessary  letter,  meaning  "the  One 
God,"  referred  to  again  in  the  fourth  line  of  the  text  as  kes 
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(  =  "  some  one  ").  The  One  and  Only  letter — i.e.,  the  Alif — is 
frequently  used  as  a  term  to  denote  slender  beauty.  C/. 
Hifiz  (VI.  p.  221,  VIII.  p.  i8o):  "  My  loved  one's  Alif-form." 
There  is  a  strong  under-current  of  Platonic  philosophy  in 
the  quatrain.  As  Pater  says  (XVII.  p.  172),  "KtSwcuet,  'it 
may  chance  to  be,'  is,  we  may  notice,  a  favourite  catchword 
of  his  [Plato's].  The  philosopher  of  Being,  or  of  the  verb 
*  to  be,'  is,  after  all,  afraid  of  saying  '  It  is.' "  The  theme  is 
worked  out  at  great  length  in  the  Fifth  Book  of  the 
"Republic"  (XX.  pp.  xxii  and  192),  which  is  considered  in 
the  note  {post)  to  quatrain  58. 

Then  I  beheld  in  the  work  of  God,  that  a 
man  cannot  find  out  the  work  that  is  done 
under  the  sun :  because  a  man  labour  to 
seek  it  out,  yet  he  shall  not  find  it :  yea 
further,  though  a  wise  man  think  to  know 
it,  yet  shall  he  not  be  able  to  find  it. — 

ECCLESIASTES  Vlii.   I  7. 
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51  in  Ed.  IV. 

Whose  secret  Presence,  through  Creation's  veins 
Running,  Quicksilver-like  eludes  your  pains  : 
Taking  all  shapes  from  Mah  to  Mahi  ;  and 
They  change  and  perish  all — but  He  remains  ; 

From  the  Calcutta  MS.  Rubd'i  72. 

This  is  a  most  remarkable  paraphrase  of  the  Calcutta 
original,  combined  with  another  ruba'i  (No.  40  of  the  same 
MS.).  From  Mdh  (the  Moon)  to  Mdhi  (the  Fish)  represent 
the  boundaries  of  the  Oriental  cosmogony.  C/".  the  distich 
(No.  38)  in  the  "  Mantik-ut-Tair  "  (III.):  "From  the  back  of 
the  Fish  \_Mdhi']  to  the  Moon  [Mali]  every  atom  attests  him." 
'Umar's  Chinese  contemporary  Su  Tung  P'o  (a.d.  1076- 
iioi)  has  a  close  parallel  to  this  (XI.  p.  204) :  "That  Spirit 
may  lodge  in  a  specified  area,  but  its  volume  fills  all  space. 
...  It  stands  independent  of  form  ;  it  moves,  independent 
of  force  ;  it  waits  not  for  life,  to  exist ;  it  perishes  not  in  the 
swoon  of  death.  Above,  it  assumes  the  shape  of  heavenly 
bodies ;  on  earth,  that  of  hills  and  streams ;  in  the  dark, 
that  of  spiritual  beings  ;  in  the  broad  light  of  day  it  returns 
again  to  men."  And  so  also  another  Chinese  philosopher, 
Wen  Tien  Hsiang  (a.d.   i 236-1 282),  observes  (XI.  p.  220)  : 
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"There  is  in  the  universe  an  Aura  which   permeates  all 
things  and  makes  them  what  they  are.     Below,  it  shapes 
forth  land  and  water ;    above,  the  sun  and  the  stars.     In 
man  it  is  called  a  spirit ;   and  there  is  nowhere  where  it  is 
not."     Carlyle  has  said,  imbued  with  the  same  idea  (XIV. 
p.  92) :  "The  outer  is  of  the  day  under  the  empire  of  mode  ; 
the    outer    passes    away,    in    swift   endless   changes ;    the 
inmate  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever  "  ;  and 
compare  also  his  citation  from  Fichte,  noted  {ante)  under 
quatrain  37.     It  is  the  universal  idea  of  God  that  "neither 
changes  in  himself  nor  imposes  on  others"  (Plato,  XX.  p.  73). 
Prof.   Browne  (XXI.  p.  345)  cites  a  quatrain  from  the 
"  Farid-i-Khatib,"  addressed  to  the   Sultan    Sanjar,  which 
contains  this  recurrent  Oriental  aphorism  : 

If  now  ill-luck  befalls,  Fate  wills  it  so, 
For  God  alone  remaineth  in  one  state. 

I  know  that  whatsoever  God  doeth,  it  shall 
be  for  ever  ;  nothing  can  be  put  to  it,  nor 
nothing  taken  from  it  :  and  God  doeth  it 
that  man  shall  fear  him. — Ecclesiastes 
iii.  14. 


53 

52  in  Ed.  IV. 

A  moment  guess'd — then  back  behind  the  Fold 
Immerst  of  Darkness  round  the  Drama  roU'd 

Which,  for  the  Pastime  of  Eternity, 
He  does  Himself  contrive,  enact,  behold. 

From  the  Calcutta  MS.  Rubdli  479. 

Here  again  we  have  an  echo  of  the  above-cited  passage  of 
Carlyle,  which  renders  more  interesting  the  fact  that  the 
quatrain  is  one  of  FitzGerald's  almost  literal  translations. 
This  thought  may  be  said  to  permeate  the  philosophy  of 
Carlyle.  Note  the  passage  in  ''  Heroes "  (XIV.  p.  50) 
referring  to  Muhammad  :  "  From  of  old  a  thousand 
thoughts,  in  his  pilgrimings  and  wanderings,  had  been  in 
this  man  :  What  am  I  ?  What  is  this  unfathomable  Thing 
\  live  in,  which  men  name  Universe  ?  What  is  Life ; 
what  is  Death  ?  " 
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53  in  Ed.  IV. 

But  if  in  vain,  down  on  the  stubborn  floor 
Of  Earth,  and  up  to  Heav'n's  unopening  Door, 

You  gaze  To-day,  while  You  are  You — how  then 
To-morrow,  You  when  shall  be  You  no  more  ? 

Front  the  Calcutta  MS.  Rubd't  24. 

Is  not  'Umar  asking  again  in  this  quatrain  (which  is  very 
closely  translated)  with  the  Platonic  Socrates,  "  Do  you 
think  that  it  is  the  duty  of  an  immortal  thing  to  trouble 
itself  about  this  insignificant  interval,  and  not  about 
eternity  ?  " 
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41  in  Ed.  IV. 

Oh,  plagued  no  more  with  Human  or  Divine, 
To-morrow's  tangle  to  itself  resign, 

And  lose  your  fingers  in  the  tresses  of 
The  Cypress-slender  Minister  of  "Wine. 

From  the  Ouseley  MS.  RubdH  73. 

The  slender  grace  of  the  cypress  is  a  fruitful  theme  and 
point  of  comparison  in  Oriental  poetry  (c/.  ante,  quatrain 
44).  Sa'di  begins  one  of  his  sonnets  with  the  line  "The 
cypress  of  the  grove  is  abashed  at  her  lofty  and  graceful 
stature,"  referring  to  his  mistress's  figure.  The  opening  lines 
of  the  ode  of  Anacreon  quoted  in  the  note  to  quatrain  38 
are  a  parallel  to  this  (XIII.  p.  93)  : 

Vex  no  more  thyself  and  me  :  with  demure 

philosophy  ; 
Hollow  precepts  only  fit  :  to  amuse  the  busy  wit. 
Teach  me  brisk  Lyoeus  rites  :  teach  me  Venus  blithe 

delights, 

and  so  on,  in  which  ode  we  find  again  the  \QvairiQ  'A^poS/njc, 
the  "Golden  Aphrodite,"  of  the  ode  of  Mimnernus  re- 
ferred  to   in   the    Introduction.     Cf.   Dante's   "  Paradiso," 
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XV.   146 ;    "  II    mondo    faliace   il   cui    amor  molte  anime 

deturpa." 

There  is  nothing  better  for  a  man  than 
that  he  should  eat  and  drink,  and  that  he 
should  make  his  soul  enjoy  good  in  his 
labour.  This  also  I  saw,  that  it  was  from 
the  hand  of  God. — Ecclesiastes  ii.  24. 


56 

54  in  Ed.  IV. 

"Waste  not  your  Hour,  nor  in  the  vain  pursuit 
Of  This  and  That  endeavour  and  dispute  ; 
Better  be  merry  with  the  fruitful  Grape 
Than  sadden  after  none,  or  bitter,  Fruit. 

From  the  Ouseky  MS.  Ruba'i  50. 

This  quatrain,  the  original  of  which  is  only  to  be  found  in 
the  Ouseley  MS.  and  the  lithographed  Lucknow  collection, 
is  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  translate  of  all  the  original 
texts,  and  in  the  result  affords  an  admirable  instance  of 
FitzGerald's  intimate  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  'Umar. 
It  runs  (XIX.  p.  167)  :  "Those  who  are  the  slaves  of  in- 
tellect and  discernment ;  Have  perished  in  bickerings  about 
existence  and  non-existence  :  Go,  thou  ignorant  one,  and 
choose  rather  grape-juice  ;  For  the  ignorant  from  eating  dry 
raisins  have  become  like  [or  ?  "  reverted  to  "]  unripe  grapes 
themselves  "  (the  italics  are  inserted  in  an  attempt  after  clear- 
ness). 

For  what  hath  man  of  all  his  labour  and 
of  the  vexalion  of  his  heart,  wherein  he 
laboured  under  the  sun  ? — Ecclesiastes 
ii.  22. 
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55  in  Ed.  IV. 

You  know,  my  Friends,  how  bravely  in  my  House 
For  a  new  Marriage  I  did  make  Carouse  : 

Divorced  old  barren  Reason  from  my  Bed, 
And  took  the  Daughter  of  the  Vine  to  Spouse. 

From  the  Calcutta  MS.  RubdH  175. 

In  the  original  the  third  line  reads,  "  First  I  will  thrice 
pronounce  the  divorce  from  learning  and  faith,"  for  in  the 
East  a  man  may  divorce  his  wife  twice  and  take  her  back 
again,  but  the  third  time  it  is  irrevocable,  unless  (curiously 
enough)  she  has  been  married  to  some  one  else  in  the 
meantime.  "The  Daughter  of  the  Vine"  is  a  universal 
metaphor  for  wine  in  the  East ;  cf.  the  Arabic  bint  ul- 
Kerm.     So  Hafiz  (VI.  p.  69,  VIII.  p.  29)  : 

The  Beauty  of  the  Vine's  fair  Child  has  filled  with  light 

mine  eyes : 
She  also  in  a  crystal  veil  [i.e.,  the  bottle\  and  uveous 

tunic  \i.e.y  the  grape-skin]  lies ; 

and  Abu'1-Ala  in  his  only  reference  to  wine  throughout  his 

quatrains  tells  us  (VII.  p.  125)  : 
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Once  Ummu-lila  luring  I  espoused, 
But  even  she  my  darkness  could  not  light, 

referring  to  his  blindness.   "  Ummu-lila  "  is  an  Arabic  term 
for  black  wine.     So  also  Anacreon  (XIII.  p.  121)  ; 

Nectar  of  us  mortals,  wine  :  The  glad  offspring  of  the  vine. 


58 

56  in  Ed.  IV. 

For  "  Is  "  and  "  Is-NOT  "  though  with  Rule  and 

Line, 
And  "  Up-AND-DOWN  "  by  Logic  I  define, 

Of  all  that  one  should  care  to  fathom,  I 
^Cas  never  deep  in  anything  but — "Wine. 

From  the  Ouseley  MS.  Rubd't  120. 

This  is  a  remarkable  rendering  of  what  is  probably  one  of 
the  indubitably  genuine  'Umarian  rubi'iyydt,  in  which  he 
indulges  in  a  sneer  at  his  own  mathematical  and  astro- 
nomical fame.  It  runs :  "  I  know  the  outwardness  of 
Existence  and  of  Non-existence  ;  I  know  the  inwardness 
of  all  that  is  high  and  low  :  Nevertheless  let  me  be  modest 
about  my  own  knowledge  ;  If  I  recognise  any  degree  higher 
than  drunkenness."  Zahir  in  the  first  line  means  "  exoteric," 
as  against  Baiin  in  the  second,  which  means  "  esoteric." 
Mrs.  Batson  (V.  p.  226)  considers  the  quatrain  (I  think 
erroneously)  to  be  a  jeer  at  the  pietists,  "  whose  exalted 
condition  is  no  better  than  drunkenness."  Dr.  Denison 
Ross  appends  to  Mrs.  Batson's  comment  a  pertinent  trans- 
lation of  a  passage   in  'Umar's  introduction  to  his    own 
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work  on  algebra  :  "  The  greater  part  of  those  who  in  the 
time  that  now  passeth,  have  the  air  of  savants,  disguise  the 
truth  in  the  He,  and   never  step  outside  the  Hmits  of  im- 
posture and  learned  ostentation  ;  making  their  little  stock 
of  learning  the  sordid  slave  of  vile  and  material  ends.     If 
they  see  a  man  making  efforts  to  cast  away  disguises  and 
conceit  they  take  him  for  the    butt  of   their  despisal  and 
their  railleries."     "What  are  the  two  paths  of  search  after 
right   understanding?"  asks   Plato   in   the  "  Parmenides." 
"  The  one,  that  what  is,  is,  and  that  what  is  not,  is  not  " 
(XVII.  p.  31);  to  which  he  offers  a  corollary  in  the  "  Ph^do," 
which  perfectly  accords  with  the  spirit  of  'Umar's  quatrain  : 
"He  indeed  is  the  wisest  of  all  men  who,  like  Socrates,  is 
aware  that  he  is  really  worth  little  or  nothing  in  the  way  of 
knowledge"   {he.  cit.  p.  72).     We   find  another   excellent 
commentary   upon    this    truly    Platonic    quatrain    in    the 
"  Republic  "  (XX.  p.  202) :   "All  the  students  of  philosophy 
who  have  devoted  themselves  to  it  for  any  length  of  time, 
instead   of    taking    it    up    for    educational    purposes   and 
relinquishing  it  while  still   young,  in  most   cases  become 
exceedingly   eccentric,  not   to   say  quite   depraved,  whilst 
even  those  who  appear  the  most  respectable  are  notwith- 
standing  so    far    the   worse   for    the    pursuit   which    you 
commend  that  they  become  useless  to  their  country."     This 
affords  a  natural  conclusion  to  the  long  discussion  upon 
Existence     and     Non-existence     between     Socrates     and 
Glaucon,  which  forms  the  termination  to  the  Fifth  Book 
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of  the  "Republic"  (XX.  pp.  192-96).  With  this  quat- 
rain we  must  group  and  compare  Nos.  51  (ante)  and  59 
{post). 

I  sought  in  mine  heart  to  give  myself  unto 
wine,  yet  acquainting  mine  heart  with 
wisdom ;  and  to  lay  hold  on  folly,  till  I 
might  see  what  was  good  for  the  sons  of 
men. — Ecclesiastes  ii.  3. 


59 

57  in  Ed.  IV. 

Ah,  but  my  Computations,  People  say, 

Have  squared  the  Year  to  human  compass,  eh  ? 

If  so,  by  striking  from  the  Calendar 
Unborn  To-morrow,  and  dead  Yesterday. 

From  the  Calcutta  MS.  Rubd'tyydt  381  and 
23  (No,  20  in  the  Ouseley  MS.). 

Compare  the  distich  of    Sa'di    ("Gulistdn"  (IV.),  ch.  i. 

story  9) : 

My  life  has  lapsed  in  ignorance. 

I  have  done  nothing ;  be  on  your  guard  ! 

The  opening  lines  of  the  quatrain  refer  to  'Umar's  re- 
formation of  the  calendar,  and  the  institution  of  the  Jeldli 
era,  which  Gibbon  has  described  as  "  a  computation  of  time 
which  surpassed  the  Julian,  and  approached  the  accuracy 
of  the  Gregorian  style  "  ("  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire,"  Gibbing's  edition,  1890,  vol.  iv.  p.  180).  Mrs. 
Batson  states  that  they  are  "an  interpolation  of  Fitz- 
Gerald."  Surely  they  are  inspired  by  the  opening  lines  of 
the  Calcutta  rubi'i  :  "  My  enemies  erroneously  have  called 
me  a  philosopher.    God  knows  I  am  not  what  they  have 

called  me"  (XVIll.  p.  89).    And  in  the  Ouseley  MS.  we 
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find  (XIX.  p.  139)  :  "Grief  has  never  lingered  in  my  mind 
concerning  two  days  :  the  day  that  has  not  yet  come  and 
the  day  that  is  past."  This  quatrain  took  the  place  of 
No.  27  in  FitzGerald's  first  edition  : 

Ah  !  fill  the  Cup :  what  boots  it  to  repeat 
How  Time  is  slipping  underneath  our  Feet ; 
Unborn  To-morrow,  and  dead  Yesterday, 
Why  fret  about  them  if  To-day  be  sweet  ? 

Compare  also  the  quatrain  of  Abu'1-Ala  (VII.  p.  74) : 

My  ignorance  of  things  I  do  confess, 

My  Nothingness  to  Something  I  address  ; 

Howbeit,  there  are  those  who  think  me  wise, 
And  those  who — ah,  but  even  these  I  bless. 

In  these  two  quatrains  (Nos.  58  and  59)  we  find  essen- 
tially the  spirit  of  Montaigne's  query  "  Que  scais-je  ?  " — 
Who  knows  ? — in  the  very  spirit  of  that  old  Socratic 
contention  that  all  true  philosophy  is  but  a  refined  sense 
of  one's  own  ignorance  (XVII.  p.  60). 

Again  I  considered  all  travail,  and  every 
right  work,  that  for  this  a  man  is  envied  of 
his  neighbour.  This  is  also  vanity  and 
vexation  of  spirit. — Ecclesiastes  iv.  4. 


60 

58  in  Ed.  IV. 

And  lately,  by  the  Tavern  Door  agape, 

Came  shining  through  the  Dusk  an  Angel  Shape 

Bearing  a  Vessel  on  his  Shoulder  ;  and 
He  bid  me  taste  of  it  ;  and  'twas — the  Grape  ! 

From  the  Calcutta  MS.  Rubd'i  297. 

The  quatrains  attributed  to  'Umar  Khayyam  are  singularly 
free  from  that  coarseness  of  illustration  and  metaphor 
which,  according  to  Occidental  ideas,  disfigure  the  great 
bulk  of  Oriental  poetry,  but  the  literal  translation  of  the 
original  rubi'i  affords  us  a  striking  example  of  the  refining 
influence  of  FitzGerald's  method.  It  runs  :  "  Yesterday, 
whilst  drunk,  I  was  passing  a  tavern  ;  I  saw  a  drunken  old 
man  bearing  a  vessel  on  his  shoulder  :  I  said,  'Old  Man, 
does  not  God  make  thee  ashamed  ? '  He  replied,  '  God  is 
merciful  ;  go,  drink  wine.' " 
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59  in  Ed.  IV. 

The  Grape  that  can  with  Logic  absolute 
The  Two-and-Seventy  jarring  Sects  confute  : 

The  sovereign  Alchemist  that  in  a  trice 
Life's  leaden  metal  into  Gold  transmute  : 

From  the  Ouseley  MS.  Riibd'i  77  {No.  165 
in  the  Calcutta  MS.). 

This  is  one  of  the  quatrains  in  which  FitzGerald  has  kept 
closest  to  his  single  original,  and  the  sentiment  which  it 
proclaims  is  one  that  is  to  be  found  in  all  Hedonist  verse. 
It  would  have  been  strange,  too,  if  'Umar  had  not  let 
loose  his  sarcasms  at  the  "  Seventy-two  sects."  Says  Hifiz 
(VI.  p.  144,  VIII.  p.  76)  : 

Excuse  the  wrangling  sects,  which  number  Seventy-two : 
They  knock  at  Fable's  portal,  for  Truth  eludes  their  view. 

Mr.  Whinfield  quotes  in  a  note  to  his  translation  of  this 

rubd'i  (edition  of  1901,  p.  130)  a  saying  of  Muhammad  from 

the  "Shahr-ul-Muwaffak":  "My  people  shall  be  divided 

into  //^r^d-and-seventy  sects,  all  of  which,  save  only  one, 

shall  have  their  portion  in  the  fire."     Nicolas  has  a  quatrain 

(No.   248),   which    I   have   only   found    elsewhere   in   the 

Paris    MS.    of    a.h.    934   (a.d.   1527),    quatrain    No.   247 
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(MS.  "  Supplement  Persan,"  No.  823),  which  begins  :  "  The 
Diversity  of  creeds  divides  the  human  race  into  some 
seventy-two  nations."  Cf.  Carlyle's  observations  upon  the 
"vain  jangHng  Sects"  that  were  devoured  by  Islam,  under 
Muhammad  (XIV.  p.  58-59),  a  passage  that  I  feel  sure  was 
in  FitzGerald's  mind  when  he  followed  this  quatrain  with 
the  immediately  succeeding  one,  though  Carlyle  was  writing 
about  Muhammad  the  founder  of  Isldm,  and  FitzGerald's 
reference  is  generally  accepted  to  have  been,  as  he  says  in 
his  own  note,  to  Mahmoud  the  Ghaznavide,  who  made  war 
upon  the  black  infidels  of  Hindostdn.  The  two  quatrains 
in  this  respect  must  be  taken  together. 

We  find  the  sentiment  of  the  quatrain  in  the  "  Vaux  de 
Vire  "  (X.  p.  19) : 

Tu  es  remede  souverain  :  A  plusieurs  maux  du  corps  humain  j 

and  again  {loc.  cit.  p.  190): 

Soulas  de  nos  miseres  :  Belle  boisson  sans  eau, 
Les  brouillemens  d'affaires  :  Vous  ostez  du  cerveau.' 

As  far  back  as  the  third  century  a.d.  the  Chinese  'Umar, 
Liu  Ling,  wrote  a  panegyric  of  wine  which  might  have 
inspired  this  very  rubd'i  of  his  Persian  prototype,  describing 
one  who  "sipped  his  wine  until  ...  his  ears  were  beyond 
the  reach  of  thunder  .  .  .  heat  and  cold  existed  for  him  no 
more  ...  to  him  the  affairs  of  this  world  appeared  but  as  so 
much  duck-weed  on  a  river,"  while  the  two  philanthropists 
at  his  side  (who  were  remonstrating  with  him)  "  looked  like 
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two  wasps  trying   to   convert  a  caterpillar"  (XI.  p.   104). 

And  so  Anacreon,  in  his  ode  "  On  Himself"  (XIII.  p.  59) : 

When  with  wine  my  soul   is  armed :  All  my  grief  and  tears  are 

charmed ; 
Life  in  toils  why  should  we  waste :  When  we're  sure  to  die  at 

last  ? 
Drink  we,  then,  nor  Bacchus  spare  :  Wine's  the  antidote  of  Care. 

Not  even  the  ascetic  and  pessimist  Leopardi  was  exempt 
from  this  recognition  of  the  virtues  of  wine.  Compare  his 
"Dialogue  between  Tasso  and  his  Familiar  Spirit."  "  Fare- 
well/'he  says;  "but  listen:  your  conversation  comforts  me 
not  a  little.  Not  that  it  dissipates  my  sadness,  which 
resembles  most  often  a  very  black  night  without  moon  or 
stars,  but  while  you  are  with  me  it  is  softened  into 
the  dusk  of  twilight,  of  which  the  gloom  is  rather 
grateful  than  oppressive.  Therefore,  in  order  that  I  may 
summon  you  or  find  you  when  I  want  you  in  future,  tell 
me  where  you  usually  dwell."  To  whom  the  Spirit  replies  : 
"What !  don't  you  know  that?  In  some  generous  liquor!" 
(XV.  p.  164). 

Compare  the   lines  of  Al-Bakharzi,  translated  by  Prof. 
Browne  (XXI.  p.  357)  : 

That  wine  which  causeth  joy  I  do  desire ; 
Red  as  the  jujube  fruit,  the  grape  its  sire ; 

Named  Wine,  entitled  "  Alchemy  of  joy  " — 
Strange  water  this,  that  sets  the  cheeks  on  fire ! 


62 

6o  in  Ed.  IV. 

The  mighty  Mahmiid,  Allah-breathing  Lord, 
That  all  the  misbelieving  and  black  Horde 

Of  Fears  and  Sorrows  that  infest  the  Soul 
Scatters  before  him  with  his  whirlwind  Sword. 

From  the  Ouseley  MS.  Rubd't  8i. 

See  the  note  to  the  preceding  quatrain.  The  references 
to  Mahmoud  the  Ghaznavide  and  his  conquest  of  the 
"  swarthy  idolaters"  of  Hindostan  comes  from  an  apologue 
in  the  "  Mantik-ut-Tair "  (III.)  beginning  at  Distich  No. 
31 17.  The  Ouseley  ruba'i  No.  81  is  responsible  both  for  this 
quatrain  and  for  No.  42  (ante).  Cf.  Carlyle  (XIV.  p.  159)  : 
"Scepticism  is  precisely  the  black  malady  and  life-foe 
against  which  all  teaching  and  discoursing,  since  man's  life 
began,  has  directed  itself ;  the  battle  of  Belief  against 
Unbelief  is  the  never-ending  battle ! "  And  to  quote  again 
as  a  parallel  from  the  "  Vaux  de  Vire  "  : 

Boire  bon,  plustost  moins  boire  :  Nous  faict  fuir  a  raille  maux 
(X.  p.  87  et  passim). 
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6 1  in  Ed.   IV. 

"Why,  be  this  Juice  the  growth  of  God,  who  dare 
Blaspheme  the  twisted  tendril  as  a  Snare  ? 

A  Blessing,  we  should  use  it,  should  we  not  ? 
And  if  a  Curse — why,  then,  Who  set  it  there  ? 

From  the  Ouseley  MS.  Rubd'i  75  (A^o.  202 
in  the  Calcutta  MS.). 

This  is  a  masterly  paraphrase  of  the  originals  (XIX.  p.  193) : 
"  I  drink  wine.  Every  one  drinks  who,  like  me,  is  worthy  of 
it.  My  wine-drinking  is  but  a  small  thing  to  Him  :  God 
knew  on  the  Day  of  Creation  that  I  should  drink  wine ;  If 
I  do  not  drink  wine,  God's  knowledge  was  ignorance  ! "  In 
this  and  the  next  succeeding  quatrain  we  find  'Umar's  cha- 
racteristic protest  against  the  injustice  and  the  inconsistency 
of  predestination.  In  the  above-quoted  original  ruba'i,  and 
in  several  others  which  I  have  neither  space  nor  sufficient 
excuse  for  transcribing,  the  ethics  of  wine-drinking  as 
understood  and  preached  by  'Umar — that  debatable  and 
much-debated  question  which  has  so  grievously  exercised 
all  his  commentators — are  laid  down.  Coincidentally  they 
are   summed  up   for  us  in    that  exceedingly   curious   and 

interesting    work    the   "Qabiis-Ndma,"   a   book   of    moral 
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precepts  often  strangely  modern  in  tone,  composed  by 
'Unsuru'l-Ma'dli  Kay  Kd'us,  the  grandson  of  Qibus  b. 
Washmgir,  Prince  of  Tabaristdn,  in  the  year  a.d.  1082-83,  for 
his  son  Gildnshdh,  which  makes  it  a  contemporary  work  to 
which,  without  doubt,  'Umar  had  access.  His  precepts  as  to 
the  drinking  of  wine  are  thus  expounded  by  Prof.  Browne 
(XXI.  p.  283) ;  "  He  admits  that  to  drink  wine  at  all  is 
contrary  to  religion  ;  *  but  I  know,'  he  continues,  *  that  you 
will  not  refrain  from  it  for  any  words  of  mine,  or  hearken 
to  what  I  say.' "  Therefore  he  confines  himself  to  recom- 
mending his  son  not  to  drink  in  the  morning,  or  at  least  not 
often,  for  thereby  he  will  be  tempted  to  omit  his  prayers, 
and  will  fill  his  head  with  fresh  fumes  of  wine  ere  those  of 
the  preceding  evening's  debauch  be  dissipated.  He  also 
counsels  him  to  get  drunk  in  his  own  house,  so  as  to  avoid 
scandal ;  not  to  drink  on  the  eve  of  Friday,  out  of  respect  for 
the  day,  so  that  men,  seeing  this,  may  forgive  his  drinking 
on  other  evenings ;  and  not  to  behave,  when  drunk,  in  a 
riotness  and  offensive  manner.  "To  drink  wine,"  says  he, 
"  is  a  sin,  and  if  you  must  sin,  let  it  at  least  be  pleasantly 
and  gracefully.  So  let  the  wine  which  you  drink  be 
of  the  best."  He  also  recommends  that  favours  should 
be  asked  of  stingy  and  avaricious  persons  "  only  when 
they  are  drunk,  and  therefore  in  a  more  generous 
humour."  The  "  Qdbtis  Ndma,"  which  is  too  little  known 
to  the  Western  world  (though  a  French  translation 
was   published  by   Querry   in    Paris  in   1886),   is   strongly 
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suggestive  of  the  sentiments  and  ethics   of  the  late  Lord 
Chesterfield. 

Hifiz,  in  the  concluding  distich  of  one  of  his  odes,  voices 
the  same  predestination  to  drunkenness  (VI.  p.  i6)  : 

Since  Hafiz  not  by  his  own  choice  :  This  his  wine-stained  cowl  did 

win, 
Shaikh  who  hast  unsullied  robes  :  Hold  me  innocent  of  sin  ! 

And  again  (VI.  p.  63)  : 

Wine  of  the  Uncreated  Day :  Has  made  our  Hafiz  drunk — 

i.e.,  the  Day  of  Creation — (et  passim).  Azal  in  Persian 
dogma  is  "  eternity  without  beginning  " — i.e.,  from  all  time — 
as  opposed  to  Abad,  "eternity  without  end" — i.e.,  to  all 
eternity. 

I  know  .  .  .  that  every  man  should  eat  and 
drink,  and  enjoy  the  good  of  all  his 
labours,  it  is  the  gift  of  God. — Eccle- 
SIASTES  iii.  13. 
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62  in  Ed.  IV. 

I  must  abjure  the  Balm  of  Life,  I  must, 
Scared  by  some  After-reckoning  ta'en  on  trust, 
Or  lured  with  Hope  of  some  Diviner  Drink, 
"When  the  frail  Cup  is  crumpled  into  Dust  ! 

From  the  Calcutta  MS.  RubcCi  505. 

His  protest  is  not  ill-founded,  for  he  argues  that  if  a  Heaven 

of  houris  and  wine  is  to  be  the  reward  after  death  for  a 

life  of  abstinence   from   those   pleasures,   it   cannot   be   a 

grievous  sin  to  anticipate  them.     He  says  himself,  in  No.  34 

of  the  Ouseley  MS.,  "  They  say  that  the  garden  of  Eden  is 

pleasant  with  houris,"  which  is  continued  in  the  Calcutta  MS. 

(No.  51)  with,  "  And  that  that  after-life  will  be  pleasant  with 

music  and  brightness,"  and  sums  up  in  the  concluding  lines 

of  No.   143  of  the  Ouseley  MS. :  "  Make  thyself  a  Heaven 

here  with  wine  and  cup  ;  for  at  that  place  where  Heaven  is, 

thou  may'st  arrive  or  may'st  not."     Compare  Leopardi  in 

the  "Dialogue  between  Plotinus  and  Porphyry"  (XV.  pp. 

250-51):   "The  bitterness  of  your  punishments  is  manifest 

to  everybody  :  but  the  sweetness  of  your  rewards  is  hidden 

and  mysterious,  and  such  as  cannot  be  comprehended  by  the 

mind  of  man.     Whence,  such  rewards  can  have  no  power 
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to  attract  us  to  rectitude  and  virtue.  And,  indeed,  if  very 
few  bad  men,  through  fear  of  your  terrible  Tartarus,  abstain 
from  any  evil  action,  I  venture  to  affirm  that  never  was  any 
good  man,  in  his  least  act,  moved  to  do  well  through  desire 
for  your  Elysium." 
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If  but  the  Vine  and  Love-abjuring  Band 
Are  in  the  Prophet's  Paradise  to  stand, 

Alack,  I  doubt  the  Prophet's  Paradise 
"Were  empty  as  the  hollow  of  one's  Hand. 

From  the   Ouseley   MS.    Rubd'i    127    and 
Calcutta  MS.  60. 

This  quatrain,  which  made  its  first  appearance  in  this 
edition,  made  also  its  last,  having  been  eliminated  from 
the  subsequent  editions.  No  doubt  FitzGerald  realised 
that  its  literary  quality  fell  short  of  his  usual  standard, 
for  the  originals  are  very  close  to  it,  and  amply  warrant  its 
retention. 
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63  in  Ed.  IV. 

Oh  threats  of  Hell  and  Hopes  of  Paradise  ! 
One  thing  at  least  is  certain — This  Life  flies  : 

One  thing  is  certain  and  the  rest  is  Lies  ; 
The  Flower  that  once  is  blown  for  ever  dies. 

From  the  Ouseley  MS.  RubdH  35,  lines  3 
and  /^. 

In  the  first  edition  the  first  two  lines  read  : 

Oh  !  come  with  old  Khayyam  and  leave  the  Wise 
To  talk  ;  one  thing  is  certain,  that  Life  flies  ! 

The  version  before  us  is  a  great  improvement.  The  inspira- 
tion of  the  original  comes  only  from  the  last  two  lines  : 
"  Take  care  that  thou  tellest  not  this  hidden  secret  to  any- 
one :  The  Tulips  that  are  withered  will  never  bloom  again." 
The  first  two  lines  of  the  original  ruba'i  suppHed  the  inspira- 
tion for  quatrain  26  {ante).  This  quatrain  is  to  some  extent 
an  echo  of  No.  84. 

For  the  living  know  that  they  shall  die  : 
but  the  dead  know  not  anything,  neither 
have  they  any  more  a  reward ;  for  the 
memory  of  them  is  forgotten. — Eccle- 
SIASTES  ix.  5. 
126 
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64  in  Ed.   IV. 

Strange,  is  it  not  ?  that  of  the  myriads  who 
Before  us  pass'd  the  door  of  Darkness  through 

Not  one  returns  to  tell  us  of  the  Road, 
Which  to  discover  we  must  travel  too. 

From  the  Calcutta  MS.  Riibd'iyydt  36  and 
270. 

This  is  a  very  recurrent  reflection  in  the  Rubd'iyydt,  and, 
indeed,  in  all  Oriental  poetry.  There  is  an  Indian  song  by 
Shokut,  translated  by  Jonathan  Scott  in  II.  (vol.  ii.  p.  396), 
which  echoes  the  quatrain  :  "  Whoever  has  visited  the 
bourne  of  non-existence  has  never  returned  "  ;  and  Mrs. 
Batson  quotes  a  verse  from  Lady  Pembroke's  "  Astrophel  "  : 

0  Death  !  thou  hast  us  of  such  riches  reft, 
Tell  us  at  least  what  hast  thou  with  it  done  ? 

What  has  become  of  him  whose  flower  here  left 
Is  but  the  shadow  of  his  likeness  gone. 

Compare  the  quatrain  in  B4bi  Tdhir  (IX.  p.  85)  : 

1  go,  I  depart,  I  leave  this  world  of  ours, 

I  journey  beyond  the  furthest  bounds  of  Chin, 

And,  journeying,  ask  Pilgrims  about  the  Road, 
"  Is  this  the  End  ?  or  must  I  journey  on  ?  " 
127 
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65  in  Ed.  IV. 

The  Revelations  of  Devout  and  Learn'd 
Who  rose  before  us,  and  as  Prophets  burn'd, 

Are  all  but  Stories,  which,  avroke  from  Sleep 
They  told  their  fellows,  and  to  Sleep  return'd. 

From  the  Calcutta  MS.  Rubd'i  127. 

This  quatrain  is  an  echo  of  quatrain  29  (ante),  but  whereas 
that  was  one  of  what  I  have  termed  the  Composite 
Quatrains,  the  one  under  discussion  is  a  very  close  and 
masterly  paraphrase  of  a  single  original.  There  is  probably 
no  philosopher  whose  works  have  reached  us  who  has 
not  voiced  this  cynical  sneer  at  his  own,  and  at  other, 
philosophies.  Thus  Abu'1-Ala,  in  a  closely  parallel  quat- 
rain (VII.  p.  58)  : 

How  many  preachers  from  the  pulpits  preach  ? 
How  many  prophets  rose  from  sleep  to  teach  ? 

They  prayed,  and  stayed,  and  passed  away,  and  yet 
Our  ills  are  like  the  pebbles  on  the  beach  ! 

The  Chinese  philosopher  Chuang  Tzu  carries  it  even  further 

(XI.  p.  22).    "  Some,"  he  said,  "  will  even  have  a  dream  in  a 

dream,  and  only  when  they  wake  do  they  know  that  it  was 

all  a  dream.     And  so,  only  when  the   Great  Awakening 
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comes  upon  us  shall  we  know  this  life  to  be  a  great  dream. 
Fools  believe  themselves  to  be  awake  now."  Carlyle,  in  a 
passage  of  more  than  ordinary  significance,  has  pointed  out 
(XIV.  p.  79)  that  as  our  notions  of  the  supreme  unattainable 
fountain  of  Splendour,  Wisdom,  and  Heroism  (i.e.,  God)  rise 
higher,  so  "our  reverence  for  great  men,  all  crippled 
blinded,  and  paralytic  as  it  is,  comes  out  in  poor  light,  hardly 
recognisable."  And  later  (p.  109)  he  sums  up  the  matter, 
pointing  out  the  evanescence  of  Theorems,  Dogmata,  and 
Creeds. 
Compare  also  the  dictum  of  the  Platonic  Socrates  (XVII. 

p,  56)  :  Nui^  avT^)  wcnrep  ovQp  apn  avaKtKivr]TqLi  al  ^o^aL  avrai — 
"Just  now,  as  in  a  dream,  these  opinions  have  been 
stirred  up  within  him  ";  and  again,  in  the  "  Republic,"  he 
lashes  the  unreliability  and  depravity  of  the  pseudo- 
philosophers  which  have  attracted  to  philosophy  this 
unenviable  reputation  (XX.  p.  206).  "We  find,"  says 
he,  later  (p.  260),  "that  though  they  may  dream  about 
real  existence,  they  cannot  behold  it  in  a  waking  state,  so 
long  as  they  use  hypotheses  which  they  leave  unexamined, 
and  of  which  they  can  give  no  account." 
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44  in  Ed.  IV. 

"Why,  if  the  Soul  can  fling  the  Dust  aside, 
And  naked  on  the  Air  of  Heaven  ride, 

Is't  not  a  shame — is't  not  a  shame  for  him 
So  long  in  this  Clay  suburb  to  abide  ! 

From  the  Ouseley  MS.  Rubd'i  145  {No.  447 
m  ihe  Calcutta  MS.). 

A  VERY  strange  parallel  to  and  commentary  upon  this  verse 

(and  the  succeeding  one)  is  to  be  found  in  FitzGerald's 

first  printed  work,  the  "  Euphranor,"  which  was  published 

in  1851,  in  which  connection  it  should  be  at  once  noted 

that   though    FitzGerald    had    been    attracted    by    things 

Oriental  in   1846,  when    Prof.  Cowell  made,  and   sent   to 

him  for  perusal,  his  translations   from  the  odes  of  H4fiz 

(subsequently — September    1854  —  published    in    Fraser's 

Magazine),  he  did  not  begin  to  study  the  Persian  language 

until  1853.     He  did  not  see  the  Ouseley  MS.  until  1856,  nor 

the  Calcutta  MS.  till  1857  (XIX.  PP-  xv-xxi).    The  nebulous 

dialoguists    of  "  Euphranor "  are  discussing  the  relations 

existing    between   the   body  and   the   soul.      "What   say 

you,"  says  one,  "to  the   old   and   favourite   metaphor   of 

the  Body  being  a  house  and  the  Soul  its  tenant — the  Body's 
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guest  ? "  and  the  discussion  centres  upon  this  theme  for 
several  pages  (pp.  50-55  in  the  edition  of  1906),  the  Pro- 
tagonist concluding  :  "  This  clay  cottage  will  not  be  got  out 
of  sight  .  .  .  it  is  affected  by  its  lodger's  incessant  strugglings 
and  batterings  within.  You  remember  Dryden's  old  lines 
about  that  soul 

'  That  o'er-inform'd  its  tenement  of  clay, 
Fretting  the  puny  body  to  decay.' " 

"  Well,"  said  Euphranor,  "  and  the  sooner  the  better,  so 
she  flies  back  to  her  proper  element  again."  One  would 
suspect  that  such  a  chain  of  thought  must  have  strongly 
influenced  FitzGerald's  quatrain,  were  it  not  that  he  had 
the  rubd'i  No.  145  of  the  Ouseley  MS.  before  him,  of  which 
his  quatrain  is  an  almost  literal  translation.  In  the  third 
and  fourth  editions  FitzGerald  altered  his  fourth  line  into, 
"  In  this  clay  carcase  crippled  to  abide,"  which  is  further 
removed  from  the  Ouseley  MS.  original,  which  reads, 
"That  thou  comest  and  art  a  dweller  within  the  confines  of 
earth"  (XVIII.  p.  71).  The  Arabic  word  khittat  means 
essentially  "a  boundary" — i.e.,  suburbs.  Prof.  Browne 
(XXI.  p.  239)  cites  a  parallel  distich  from  the  "Divan"  of 
Ndsir-i-Khusraw  : 

Thy  body  to  thee  is  a  fetter,  and  the  world  a  prison  cell. 
To  reckon  as  home  this  prison  and  chains  do  you  deem  it 

well? 

Compare  also  quatrain  XXV.  of  Abu'1-Ala  (VII.)  : 
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"  How  long,"  she  says,  "  will  I  this  burden  bear — 
How  long  this  tattered  garment  shall  I  wear  ? 

Why  doff  it  not,  why  throw  not  down  the  load, 
And  thus  unburdened  the  Hyperion  dare  ?  " 

Compare  also  the  distich  which  occurs  in  the  152nd  ode 
translated  from  Hdfiz  by  Bicknell  (VII.  p.  210)  : 

Around  the  Holy  World's  expanse  can  I  make  my  Circuit 

aye. 
As  long  as  by  this  body  pent,  in  this  Mixed  Abode  I  stay. 

The  original  may  be  found  on  p.  168  of  the  lithographed 
edition  of  Bombay,  a.h.  1306  (VIII.).  The  "Circuit" 
referred  to  is  the  Tawaf,  or  "  Holy  Visitation,"  round  the 
Ka'bah  at  Mecca,  and  the  "  Mixed  Abode  "  signifies  the 
material  or  elemental  world. 
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45  in  Ed.  IV. 

But  that  is  but  a  Tent  wherein  may  rest 
A  Sultan  to  the  realm  of  Death  addrest  ; 

The  Sultan  rises,  and  the  dark  Ferrash 
Strikes,  and  prepares  it  for  another  guest. 

From  the  Calcutta  MS.  Rnbd^i  no. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  preceding  quatrain,  one  could  hardly 
help  regarding  this  as  an  echo  of  the  passage  there  quoted 
from  "  Euphranor,"  were  it  not  that  the  ruba'i  No.  no  of 
the  Calcutta  MS.,  which  FitzGerald  did  not  see  until  1857, 
is  here  translated  almost  word  for  word  (XVIII.  p.  73).  It 
has  been  claimed  by  self-constituted  apologists  of  'Umar 
that  these  two  quatrains  reveal  a  recognition  by  the 
Agnostic  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  as  opposed  to 
the  quatrains  in  which  he  argues  its  essential  temporality 
and  evanescence  (V.  p.  207,  &c.).  It  seems  to  me  that 
they  indicate  rather  a  conviction  that  even  supposing 
the  soul  has  arrived  in  "this  clay  suburb"  from  some 
previous  existence,  the  body  is  its  last  halting-place 
on  the  road  to  annihilation  after  death.  FitzGerald's 
fourth  line  in  this  edition  would  rather  suggest  that 
another  soul  shall  come  and  inhabit  the  same  body.     The 
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original  will  not  bear  this  interpretation;  it  runs  (XVIII. 

P-  73) : 

The  Ferrash  of  Fate,  preparing  for  the  next  halting-place, 
Will  overthrow  this  tent  when  the  Sultan  has  arisen ; 

and  FitzGerald  was  closer  to  his  author  in  his  earliest 
rendering  of  the  rubd'i,  which  occurs  in  the  introduction  to 
the  first  edition  : 

Or  is  that  but  a  Tent  where  rests  anon 
A  Sultan  to  his  Kingdom  passing  on, 

And  which  the  swarthy  Chamberlain  shall  strike 
Then,  when  the  Sultan  rises  to  be  gone? 

For  me,  the  "  Kingdom,"  the  "  next  halting-place,"  is  that 
Absorption  into  the  Whole,  that  Annihilation,  which  all 
'Umar's  quatrains  adumbrate,  in  common  with  the  vast 
mass  of  Persian  philosophical  verse.  Compare,  for  instance, 
the  loist  and  117th  rubi'iyyat  of  Abu'1-Ala  (VII)  : 

101 :   My  Goal's  the  grave,  my  Hours  are  my  good  steed, 
My  Life  the  road  on  which  I  blindly  speed  ; 

A  Httle  while  and  then  the  One  unseen 
Strikes,  and  behold  !  I'm  but  a  sapless  weed. 

117:  How  many  Sultans  'cended  from  a  throne. 

To  journey  through  the  dust,  to  that  Unknown  ? 
They  went  forth  naked,  and  behind  them  left 
A  Kingdom  desolate,  in  panic  thrown. 
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66  in  Ed.  IV. 

I  sent  my  Soul  through  the  Invisible, 
Some  letter  of  that  After-life  to  spell  : 

And  after  many  days  my  Soul  return'd 
And  said,  "  Behold,  Myself  am  Heav'u  and  Hell "  : 

From  the  Ouseley  MS.  Rubai  15. 

This  again  is  a  masterly  paraphrase  of  a  single  original, 
which  it  is  worth  while  to  compare  (XVIII.  p.  loi): 
"  Already  on  the  Day  of  Creation,  beyond  the  Heavens,  my 
Soul;  Searched  for  the  Tablet  and  Pen,  and  for  Heaven 
and  Hell  :  At  last  the  Teacher  said  to  me,  with  His 
enlightened  judgment ;  'Tablet  and  Pen,  and  Heaven  and 
Hell,  are  within  thyself.'"  The  Lmih  u  Kalaiii  are  the 
Tablet  and  Pen  whereon  and  wherewith  the  Divine 
decrees  of  what  should  be  from  all  time  were  written. 
Compare  Qur'dn,  ch.  68,  v.  i  :  "  By  the  Pen  and  what 
They  write,  O  Muhammad,  thou  art  not  distracted."  So, 
also,  H4fiz  (VI.  p.  93)  : 

On  the  first  day  a  line  was  written  on  every  brow  :  this 

own  : 
From  this  the  Ka'bah,  Temple,  Hell,  and  Heaven  result 

alone. 
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"  IVe  are  the  miracle  of  miracles,"  says  Carlyle  (XIV.  p.  lo), 

"  the  great  inscrutable  mystery  of  God." 

I  applied  my  heart  to  know,  and  to  search, 
and  to  seek  out  wisdom,  and  the  reason 
of  things,  and  to  know  the  wickedness  of 
folly,  even  of  foohshness  and  madness. — 

ECCLESIASTES  vH.  25. 
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67  in  Ed.  IV. 

Heav'n  but  the  Vision  of  fulfill'd  Desire, 
And  Hell  the  Shadow  of  a  Soul  on  fire, 

Cast  on  the  Darkness  into  which  Ourselves, 
So  late  emerg'd  from,  shall  so  soon  expire. 

From  the  Ouseley  MS.  Rubd'i  33. 

Compare  with  this  the  distich  from  Ferid  ud-Din  Altdr 
(III.  1866) :  "Heaven  and  Hell  are  reflections,  the  one  of 
thy  goodness,  the  other  of  thy  wrath."  "Our  hells  we 
make  and  unmake  as  we  live,"  says  Abu'1-Ala  (VII.  p.  116), 
echoing  the  teaching  of  Plato  (XX.  p.  324),  who  points 
out  that  pleasure  and  pain  are,  for  us,  but  relative  terms, 
depending  for  their  existence  upon  our  memory  of  antece- 
dent conditions,  the  outcome  of  our  own  greater  or  lesser 
degree  of  knowledge  of  what  is,  in  the  words  of  'Umar 
Heaven  and  Hell,  in  the  words  of  Plato  Pleasure  and 
Pain. 
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eSiin  Ed.  IV. 

We  are  no  other  than  a  moving  row 
Of  visionary  Shapes  that  come  and  go 

Round  with  this  Sun-illumin'd  Lantern  held 
In  Midnight  by  the  Master  of  the  Show  ; 

From  the  Ouseley  MS.  RubdH  io8  (No.  332 
in  the  Calcutta  MS.). 

This  is  another  masterly  paraphrase  of  a  single  quatrain 

from  the  Ouseley  MS.,  and  a  great  improvement  in  this 

respect   upon   quatrain   46   of    the   first   edition,     Carlyle 

might    have    commented    upon    this    quatrain    that,   like 

Muhammad,   'Umar   has    seen   "what   all   great   thinkers, 

the  rude  Scandinavians  themselves,  in  one  way  or  another, 

have  contrived  to  see  :    That  this  so  solid-looking  material 

world  is,  at  bottom,  in  very  deed.  Nothing ;  is  a  visual  and 

tactual   Manifestation   of    God's    power   and   presence, — a 

shadow   hung   out   by    Him   on   the   bosom   of   the   void 

Infinite  ;  nothing  more  "  (XIV.  p.  63).     The  imagery  of  the 

quatrain  finds  a  curious  parallel  in  that  remarkable  epilogue 

of  Plato  which  opens  the  Seventh  Book  of  the  "  Republic  " 

(XX.  p.  235),  in  which  the  Children  of  Darkness,  chained 

in  a   cavern   with  their   backs   to   the   light,  see  only  the 
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shadows  of  puppets  cast  by  a  great  fire  upon  the  wall 
before  them,  and  deduce  therefrom  their  knowledge,  such 
as  it  is,  of  the  outer  and  essential  world.  FitzGerald's 
emendation  in  the  second  line  of  subsequent  editions, 
"  Magic  shadow  shapes  that  come  and  go,"  comes  closer  to 
the  original  text,  and  gives  added  force  to  the  quatrain. 

"The  Magic  Lantern,"  which  is  the  correct  translation 
of  Fdiius-i-Khidl  of  the  original  text,  has  been  thus 
described  by  Prof.  E.  B.  Cowell  {Calcutta  Review,  No.  59, 
March  1858):  "These  lanthorns  are  very  common  in 
Calcutta.  They  are  made  of  a  tall  cylinder  (of  paper), 
with  figures  of  men  and  animals  cut  out  of  paper  and 
pasted  on  it.  The  cylinder,  which  is  very  light,  is  sus- 
pended on  an  axis,  round  which  it  easily  turns.  A  hole  is 
cut  near  the  bottom,  and  the  part  cut  out  is  fixed  at  an 
angle  to  the  cylinder  so  as  to  form  a  vane.  When  a  small 
lamp  or  candle  is  placed  inside,  a  current  of  air  is  produced 
which  keeps  the  cylinder  slowly  revolving."  Nicolas  gives 
a  slightly  differing  description  of  the  toy,  which  is  referred 
to  by  Prof.  Cowell  in  his  letter  mentioned  below.  A 
strange  representation  of  this  magic  lantern  was  etched 
for  FitzGerald  by  Mr.  Edwin  Edwards,  an  artist  friend  to 
whom  he  lent  his  house  in  1871,  which  was  intended  to  be 
used  as  a  frontispiece  to  the  third  edition.  A  few  copies 
were  struck  off,  but  did  not  meet  with  the  approval  of 
FitzGerald,  and  were  consequently  never  used.  Mr. 
G.  S.   Layard,  in  an  article  entitled  "An   'Omar  Khayycim 
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Curiosity  "  in  the  Bookman  (London,  April  1902),  gave  an 
account  of  it  and  a  reproduction  of  one  of  the  prints, 
accompanied  by  an  unpublished  letter  from  Prof.  Cowell 
to    FitzGerald    (under    date    "  Cambridge,    i6th   January, 
1868")  containing  a  still  more  instructive  account  of  the 
Fdn6s-i-Khidl,  with  illustrations,  one  of  which  represented 
it  as  being  held  out  by  a  shadowy  truncated  arm.     When 
Edwards  had  made  the  etching  his  wife  made  twenty-five 
prints  and  then  destroyed  the  plate.    The  six  remaining 
copies   were   acquired   in  1902  by  Mr.  T.  B.  Mosher,  of 
Portland,  Maine  (U.S.A.),  and  the  plate  was  reproduced  by 
him  as  a  frontispiece  to  his  rare   issue  (200  copies  only) 
entitled,    "  Rubd'iydt  of  'Omar  Khayyam  the  Astronomer, 
Poet  of  Persia,  translated  into  English  Verse  by  Edward 
Fitzgerald.    First   printed  by  Bernard  Quaritch,  London, 
1859,  and  now  reproduced  by  Photo-lithographic  Process 
in  Exact  Facsimile  "  (Portland,  Maine  :  T.  B.  Mosher,  1902 
pp.    11-14).      See    also    "Notes    for    a   Bibliography    of 
Edward  FitzGerald,"  by  Col.  W.  F.  Prideaux  (London,  1901, 
p.  35),  and  "  FitzGerald's  Letters  and  Literary  Remains  " 
(London,  1894,  vol.  ii.  p.  146).     It  may  be  observed  that 
the  facsimile  above  referred  to  is  a  very  dangerous  one, 
nothing   but   the   paper,  and  an  occasional  indistinctness, 
fortunately  inseparable  from  a  photo-lithographic  process, 
distinguishing  it  from  the  very  scarce  original  edition. 

A  complete  history  and  study  of  the  frontispiece  under 
discussion  is  to  be  found  at  p.  179  of  Mr.  G.  S.  Layard's 
recently  published  "  Suppressed  Plates  "  (London,  1907). 
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69  in  Ed.  IV. 

Impotent  Pieces  of  the  Game  he  plays  ' 

Upon  this  Chequer-board  of  Nights  and  Days  ; 

Hither  and  thither  moves,  and  checks,  and  slays  ; 
And  one  by  one  back  in  the  Closet  lays. 

From  the  Oiiseley  MS.  Rubd'i  94  (No.  280 
in  the  Calcutta  MS.). 

There  is  a  striking  echo  of  this  quatrain  in  Clytemnes- 
tra's  speech  in  FitzGerald's  "  Agamemnon "  (published  by 
Quaritch  in  1876)  : 

Call  not  on  Death,  old  man,  that,  call'd  or  no, 

Comes  quick ;  nor  spend  your  ebbing  breath  on  me, 
Nor  Helena  :  who  but  as  arrows  be 

Shot  by  the  hidden  hand  behind  the  bow. 

FitzGerald's  paraphrase  is  one  of  the  closest  to  his 
original — closer,  indeed,  in  this  second  edition  than  it  was 
in  the  first.  The  original  has  it :  "  We  are  the  pieces  and 
Heaven  plays  the  Game;  "We  are  played  together  in  a 
baby-game  upon  the  chess-board  of  existence  ;  And  one  by 
one  we  return  to  the  box  of  non-existence." 
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7o  in  Ed.  IV. 

The  Ball  no  question  makes  of  Ayes  and  Noes, 
But  Right  or  Left  as  strikes  the  Player  goes  ; 

And  He  that  toss'd  you  down  into  the  Field, 
He  knows  about  it  all — He  knows — HE  knows  ! 

From  the  Calcutta  MS.  RubdH  422. 

The   allusion   here   is    to   the    now    famiUarised   Oriental 

game    of    Chugdn,   or    polo,   a    representation    of    which^ 

from  an  early   Persian    miniature,    forms  the    frontispiece 

to    the   fourth  FitzGerald    edition    (1879),   lettered    with 

a    quotation    from    the   "  Salaman    and   Absal"   of  Jami, 

which  was  included  in  that  volume.     FitzGerald  appends 

a    note     upon    the     fourth     line :    "  A    very    mysterious 

line  in  the  Original  :  'O  danad,  O  danad,  O  danad  O ' 

breaking   off    something    like    our    Wood-pigeon's    note, 

which     she     is     said    to    take    up    just    where    she    left 

off."       It    means    merely,    "  He     knows,   he     knows,     he 

knows,   he,"   and   I    think    is    only   a   form   of    emphasis 

equivalent     to     our    "lie    does"     or     "he    is"     vulgarly 

appended    to    a    sentence,    as,    "  He    knows    something, 

he  does,"   "  He's  a   great  man,  he  is,"  and  so  on.     Mrs. 

Batson  quotes  an  appropriate  parallel  to  these  quatrains 
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73-75  ^rom  Habington's  "Elegy  on  George  Talbot" 
(V.  p.  244)  : 

This  great  All 
For  which  men  quarrel  so  is  but  a  Ball 
Cast  down  into  the  air  to  sport  the  stars ; 
And  all  our  general  ruins,  mortal  wars, 
Depopulated  states,  caused  by  their  sway ; 
And  man's  so  reverend  wisdom  but  their  play. 


76 

71  in  Ed.  IV. 

The  Moving  Finger  writes  ;  and,  having  writ, 
Moves  on  :  nor  all  your  Piety  nor  "Wit 

Shall  lure  it  back  to  cancel  half  a  Line, 
Nor  all  your  Tears  wash  out  a  "Word  of  it 

From  the  Ouseley  MS.  Riibd't  31  (No.  87 
in  the  Calcutta  MS.). 

It  is  worth  while  to  give  the  original  of  this  quatrain, 
as  showing  the  perfection  of  FitzGerald's  method  as  a 
paraphraser  :  "  From  the  beginning  was  written  what  shall 
be ;  Unhaltingly  the  Pen  [writes]  and  is  heedless  of  good 
and  bad :  On  the  First  day  He  appointed  everything  that 
must  be ;  Our  grief  and  our  efforts  are  vain."  In  the 
Calcutta  MS.  the  ruba'i  begins,  "Upon  the  Tablet  was 
written,"  &c.,  which  may  be  compared  with  Quatrain  71  (ante) 
(note).  This  quatrain  is  customarily  compared  with  No.  79 
(post),  but  in  the  clever  system  of  synthetical  arrangement 
adopted  by  FitzGerald  this  series  of  quatrains  73-82  may 
be  said  to  unfold  'Umar's  views  upon  Predestination  in 
general.  'Umar  may  be  said  never  to  have  lost  sight  of 
"  the  mystery  which  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  hath 

been  hid  in   God  "  (Ephesians  iii.  9)  and  the  implacable 
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singleness  of  purpose  displayed  by  Fate.  Dante  might  have 
had  this  quatrain  in  mind  when  he  wrote  "  II  giudizio  eterne 
non  si  trasmuta"  ("  t*aradiso,"  xx.  52),  and  Nicolas  quotes  a 
parallel  passage  from  Anwari  :  "  If  the  affairs  of  this  world 
are  not  governed  by  Fate,  why  do  the  projects  of  men  turn 
out  contrariwise  to  their  desires  ?  Yes,  it  is  Fate  that  leads 
men  irresistibly  towards  good  and  bad,  and  that  is  why  their 
endeavours  come  always  to  nought." 

Compare  also  the  lines  in  the  "  Mathnawi "  of  Jalalu'd- 
Din,  translated  by  Prof.  Browne  (XXI.  p.  522)  : 

Like  to  the  Pen  moved  by  God's  Hand  are  they. 
Who  in  the  writing  fails  the  Hand  to  see, 
Thinks  that  the  Pen  is  in  its  movements  free. 
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For  let  Philosopher  and  Doctor  preach 

Of  what  they  will,  and  what  they  will  not — each 

Is  but  one  Link  in  an  eternal  Chain 
That  none  can  slip,  nor  break,  nor  over-reach. 

For  this  quatrain  I  have  never  been  able  to  find  either 
inspiration  or  authority  in  the  original  texts.  It  is  out  of 
place  in  this  group  of  Fatalist  quatrains,  and  the  meaning  of 
it  is,  to  me  at  any  rate,  quite  obscure.  It  is  probably  for 
these  reasons  that  it  was  eliminated  from  FitzGerald's 
subsequent  editions. 

Then  I  said  in  my  heart,  as  it  happeneth 
to  the  fool,  so  it  happeneth  even  to  me ; 
and  why  was  I  then  more  wise?  Then  I 
said  in  my  heart,  that  this  also  is  vanity. — 

ECCLESIASTES  ii.    I  5. 
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72  in  Ed.  IV. 

And  that  inverted  Bowl  we  call  The  Sky, 
Whereunder  crawling  coop'd  we  live  and  die, 

Lift  not  your  hands  to  //  for  help — for  It 
As  impotently  rolls  as  you  or  I. 

From  I  he  Onseley  MS.  RitbiViyydt  134  and 
41  {Nos.  435  and  62  in  the  Calcutta  MS.). 


This   quatrain   suggests   at   once   several    lines    from   the 
"  Mantik  ut-Tair"  (III.)— 1.  4  :  "To  the  sky  he  has  imparted 
a  perpetual  motion "  ;  1.  24  :  "  The  sky  is  like  a  bird  that 
flutters  in   the   direction  commanded  by   God "  ;   1.   145 
"  What  is  the  sky  ?   Like  a  bowl  turned  upside  down  " 
1.  2290  :    "  The  sky  is  like  a  dish  turned  upside  down  " 
and    Blake's   "  Heaven    is  a   mighty    circle  turning ;    God 
a   tyrant    crowned."     Though    FitzGerald   had    sufficient 
authority  for  his  quatrain  in  the  two  Ouseley  ruba'iyydt, 
the  influence  of  Ferid  ud-Din  Att^r  is  very  marked  in  it. 
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79  in  Ed.  IV. 

AXi^ith  Earth's  first  Clay  They  did  the  Last  Man  knead, 
And  there  of  the  Last  Harvest  sow'd  the  Seed  : 

And  the  first  Morning  of  Creation  wrote 
"What  the  Last  Dawn  of  Reckoning  shall  read. 

From  the  Ouseley  MS.  Rubd'i  31  {quoted 
ante,  vide  No.  76)  and  Rubd't  95. 

Here  there  is  one  echo  of  No.  76  (ante),  in  considering 
which  we  might  here  cite  the  fourth  line  of  Ouseley 
No.  95  :  "  What  the  pen  has  written  it  will  not  rewrite 
for  thy  sake."  It  is  a  forcible  summing  up  of  the  philo- 
sophy of  this  group  of  quatrains.  It  reminds  one  of 
the  pregnant  dialogue  between  the  Umbra  and  the 
Penumbra  of  Chuang  Tzu  (XI.  p.  31):  "I  depend 
upon  something  which  causes  me  to  do  as  I  do  ;  and 
that  something  depends  upon  something  else,  which 
causes  it  to  do  as  it  does."  It  is  a  curious  parallel 
also  to  the  underlying  sentiment  of  Carlyle's  "  He  who 
discerns  nothing  but  Mechanism  in  the  Universe  has 
in  the  fatalest  way  missed  the  secret  of  the  Universe  alto- 
gether" (XIV.  p.  160). 

Compare  Hdfiz  (VI.  p.  75) : 
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Lean  not  on  thy  store  of  merits  ;  know'st  thou  'gainst  thy 

name  for  aye 
What  the  Plastic  Pjsn  indited  on  the  Unbeginning  Day  ? 

This  quatrain  is  connected  with  the  preceding  one  by  the 
Ouseley  MS.  rubd'i  41,  which  inspired  No.  78  {ante).  In  that 
rubd'i  we  find  the  Kazd  wa  Kadar,  which  (vide  Steingass, 
Diet.)  means  "the  decree  existing  in  the  Divine  mind  from 
all  eternity,  and  the  execution  and  declaration  of  the  decree 
at  the  appointed  time."  The  Fatalism  of  the  quatrain  finds 
a  parallel  also  in  the  Turkish  proverb  ^^  Allah-dan  ydzilmish 
bdsha  gelejek  " — "  What  God  has  written  upon  your  fore- 
head, That  will  happen." 
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74  in  Ed.  IV. 

Yesterday  This  Day's  Madness  did  prepare  : 
To-morrow's  Silence,  Triumph,  or  Despair  : 

Drink  !  for  you  know  not  whence  you  came,  nor  why : 
Drink  !  for  you  know  not  why  you  go,  nor  where. 

From  the  Ouseley  MS.  Rubd^iyydt  152  and 
26  {^Nos.  473  and  83  in  the  Calcutta  MS.). 

This  quatrain  gives  us  one  of  the  most  typical  examples  of 
FitzGerald's  genius  for  combining  two  ruba'iyydt  of  his 
original.  Thus  lines  i  and  2  are  from  Ouseley  No.  152  :  "  Be 
happy  1  they  settled  thy  reward  yesterday  .  .  .  they  appointed 
with  certainty  what  thou  wilt  do  to-morrow — yesterday"  ; 
and  lines  3  and  4  from  Ouseley  No.  26  :  "  Be  happy,  thou 
knowest  not  whence  thou  hast  come;  Drink  wine,  thou 
knowest  not  whither  thou  shalt  go  ! "  Compare  Anacreon's 
ode  upon  Himself  (XIII.  p.  57)  : 

Though  I  know  the  way  I've  gone, 
That  which  is  to  come's  unknown. 
.  »  .  .  • 

Come,  some  wine,  and  music  give 
Ere  we  die,  'tis  fit  we  live. 


'^^ 
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75  in  Ed.  IV. 

I  tell  you  this — "When,  started  from  the  Goal, 
Over  the  flaming  shoulders  of  the  Foal 

Of  Heav'n  Parwin  and  Mushtari  they  flung, 
^  In  my  predestin'd  Plot  of  Dust  and  Soul 

From  the  Calcutta  MS.  Riibd'i  147. 

We  get  the  same  note  of  protest  in  this  quatrain  as  in 
No.  85  (post),  but,  high-sounding  and  sonorous  as  the 
quatrain  is,  it  is  one  of  which  the  precise  meaning  must  be 
very  obscure  to  any  one  wlio  has  not  the  original  before 
him.  FitzGerald's  bald  little  note,  "  Parwin  and  Mushtari— 
the  Pleiads  and  Jupiter,"  I  have  sometimes  uneasily  sus- 
pected to  have  been  a  joke  on  his  part.  If  there  is  any 
clearly  expressed  meaning  in  the  suggestion  that  the 
Pleiads  and  Jupiter  have  been  flung  into  the  predestined 
plot  of  a  man's  life,  I  confess  that  it  has  escaped  me,  in 
spite  of  some  diligent  search.  "The  Foal  of  Heaven" 
is  explained  by  the  original,  which  runs  : 

On  that  day  when  they  saddled  the  Wild  Horses  of  the  Sun 
And  settled  the  laws  of  Parwin  and  Mushtarf, 

This  was  the  lot  decreed  for  me  from  the  Diwan  of  Fate ; 
How  can  I  sin  ?  My  sins  are  what  Fate  allotted  me  as  my  portion. 
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Which  is  clear  enough.     Mrs.  Batson  in  the  course  of  a 
lengthy    commentary  (V.   p;    247)    quotes  an    interesting 
parallel  from  Browning's  "  Johannes  Agricola  "  : 

Ere  Suns  and  Moons  could  wax  and  wane, 
Ere  stars  were  thundergirt  or  piled 
The  Heavens,  God  thought  on  me  His  Child, 
Ordained  a  life  for  me,  arrayed 
Its  circumstances  every  one, 
To  the  minutest. 

"The  portal  of  Free  will,"  says  Hafiz,  "is  open  nor  to 
thyself  nor  me"  (VI.  p.  51,  VIII.  p.  12).  Leopardi  has 
enlarged  upon  the  theme  in  his  "  Story  of  the  Human 
Race."  "  They  are  altogether  wrong,"  says  he,  "  who  think 
that  human  infelicity  was  first  born  from  the  iniquities  of 
men  and  their  offences  against  the  gods.  On  the  contrary, 
the  ill-conduct  of  men  first  arose  from  nothing  else  but 
their  calamities  "  (XV.  p.  lOi).  A  less  despairing  application 
of  this  universally  postulated  philosophy  is  to  be  found  in 
that  extraordinarily  suggestive  and  significant  psychological 
experiment  with  the  young  boy  in  the  "  Meno  "  of  Plato,  in 
which  the  boy  "  recovers  "  sciences  out  of  himself  by  an  act 
of  reminiscence.  Pater  has  set  it  forth  in  a  splendid 
sentence  (XVII.  p.  55):  "Ancient,  half-obliterated  inscrip- 
tions on  the  mental  walls,  the  mental  tablet,  seeds  of  know- 
ledge to  come,  shed  by  some  flower  of  it  long  ago,  it  was 
in  an  earlier  period  of  time  they  had  been  laid  upon  him, 
to  blossom  again  now,  so  kindly,  so  firmly ! "      But  again 
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Plato  himself,  in  the  "  Republic "  (XX.  p.  65),  protests 
against  the  dogma  of  the  two  jars  planted  at  the  threshold 
of  God,  in  one  of  which  all  good  fortunes,  and  in  the  other 
all  evil  fortunes  are  contained,  out  of  which  God  gives  to 
one  man  all  good,  to  another  all  evil,  and  to  a  third  a 
mixture  of  good  and  evil.  (C/.  "  Iliad,"  xxiv.  527.)  Compare 
also  the  Choosing  of  the  Souls  in  Plato's  remarkable 
apologue  of  Er  the  son  of  Arminius,  which  closes  the  Tenth 
Book  of  the  "  Republic,"  the  keynote  of  which  is  struck  in 
the  warning  given  by  Lachesis  :  "  Let  him  who  draws  the 
first  lot  be  the  first  to  choose  a  life,  which  shall  be  his 
irrevocably  "  (XX.  p.  366). 

Consider  the  work  of  God  :  for  who  can 
make  that  straight,  which  he  hath  made 
crooked  ? — Ecclesiastes  vii.  13. 
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76  in  Ed.  IV. 

The  Vine  had  struck  a  fibre  :  which  about 
If  clings  my  Being — let  the  Dervish  flout  ; 

Of  my  Base  metal  may  be  filed  a  Key, 
That  shall  unlock  the  Door  he  howls  without. 

From  the  Calcutta  MS.  Rubd'i  143. 

This  is  one  of  the  quatrains  for  which  FitzGerald's  material 
was  small  indeed.  He  has  founded  the  quatrain  upon  the 
last  two  lines  of  a  rubd'i  which  read,  "  On  the  first  day,  out 
of  a  small  filing  of  the  dust  of  my  heart,  he  made  a  key  to 
the  treasure-house  of  Existence,"  on  which  Prof.  Cowell 
has  observed  that  what  is  intended  is  the  "  real  Existence  " 
of  Eternity  as  opposed  to  the  "  dream  Existence  "  of  the 
Present.  The  imagery  of  the  Dervish  beyond  the  pale  is 
entirely  FitzGerald's  own,  as  is  also  the  introduction  of  the 
supporting  Vine,  though  the  former  finds  a  parallel  in  a 
distich  of  Hdfiz  (VI.  p.  11,  VIII.  p.  6) : 

Thy  Mystery  beyond  the  Veil,  ask  ot  rapt  rev'lers  of  the 

bowl : 
Knowledge  of  this  were  vainly  sought  from  the  staid 

zealot's  lofty  soul. 
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77  in  Ed.  IV. 

And  this  I  know  :  whether  the  one  True  Light, 
Kindle  to  Love,  or  Wrath  consume  me  quite, 

One  Flash  of  It  within  the  Tavern  caught 
Better  than  in  the  Temple  lost  outright. 

From  the  Oiiseley  MS.  Rubd'i  2  (No.  272  in 
the  Calcutta  MS.). 

This,  contrasting  with  the  last  quatrain,  is  a  very  close  and 
masterly  paraphrase  of  the  original.  The  sentiment  of  the 
quatrain  is  recurrent  in  Hafiz — cf.  "  Like  are,  if  void  of 
purity,  the  Ka'bah  and  the  Idol-fane"  (VI.  p.  142) — and 
even  more  impressed  in  Abu-l'Ala.     His  view  is  : 

Much  better  is  the  Doubt  that  gives  me  peace 
Than  all  the  Faiths  which  in  hell-fire  may  end 

(VII.  p.  20),  which  in  its  turn  might  have  inspired 
Tennyson  ("  In  Memoriam  ")  : 

There  is  more  truth  in  honest  doubt, 
Believe  me,  than  in  all  the  Creeds. 

Carlyle    has   enlarged   upon    the   sentiment    in    a    lengthy 

passage   in   "Heroes"   (XIV.    p.    111-113),   in    which    he 

constitutes   himself   abnost  a  protagonist  of  the  Eidolon^ 
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"  the  Thing  Seen,"   and   prefers  Idolatry,  even  as  'Umar 

might  have  done,  to  Atheism,  or,  as  one  might  express  it 

better,  Religious  Nihilism.     His  argument  is  summed  up  in 

the  pregnant  sentence,  "Condemnable  Idolatry  is  insincere 

Idolatry." 

Compare   the   quatrain   of  the   poet   Shaykh   'Abdullah 
Ansuri,  translated  by  Prof.  Browne  (XXI.  p.  270) : 

I  need  nor  wine,  nor  cup,  I'm  drunk  with  Thee; 
Thy  quarry  I,  from  other  snares  set  free : 
In  Ka'ba  or  Pagoda  Thee  I  seek : 
Ka'ba,  Pagoda,  what  are  these  to  me  ? 
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77  in  Ed.  IV. 

W^hat  !  out  of  senseless  Nothing  to  provoke 
A  conscious  Something  to  resent  the  yoke 

Of  unpermitted  Pleasure,  under  pain 
Of  Everlasting  Penalties,  if  broke  ! 

From  the  Calcutta  MS.  Rubd'i  85. 

We  now  arrive  at  a  group  of  four  quatrains  (omitting 
No.  86,  which  made  its  first  and  last  appearance  in  this 
edition)  instinct  with  the  essential  philosophy  of  'Umar,  a 
concentrated  protest,  founded  upon  all  that  has  gone  before 
in  the  poem,  and  with  which  FitzGerald  might  well  have 
concluded  his  work.  What  follows  after  them  is  much 
in  the  nature  of  a  relapse  into  mysticism,  or  at  any  rate 
into  allegory  and  sentimentality.  In  the  opinion  of  many 
students  of  the  Rub^'iyydt,  Fitzgerald's  poem  would  have 
gained  had  the  "Book  of  Pots"  and  the  quatrains  that 
follow  it  found  a  place  in  the  poem  somewhere  in  front  of 
the  quatrain  at  which  we  have  arrived.  I  have  said  else- 
where of  these  four  quatrains  (XVIII.  p.  115),  "It  is  not 
easy  to  deal  with  them  separately,  the  sentiments  of  all  four 
being  closely  interchangeable  and  largely  identical.  To 
avoid    confusion,   however,   I    have    attempted    the    task. 
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There  are  some  scores  of  rubci'iyydt  which  may  be  said  to 
have  contributed  their  imageries  to  the  quatrain  "  ;  and  I 
have  given  {loc.  cit.)  the  hteral  translations  of  some  seven 
rubd'iyydt  which  come  prominently  to  the  mind  in  con- 
sidering them. 

We  may  compare  with  this  quatrain  the  distich  of  Hdfiz 
VI.  p.  248,  VIII.  p.  216): 

Wherefore  should  one  whom  ancient  Fate  for  wine  has 

preordained 
Be,  when  the  day  of  Judgment  comes,  on  charge  of  sin 

arraigned  ? 
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78  in  Ed.  IV. 

What  !  from  his  helpless  Creature  be  repaid 
Pure  Gold  for  what  he  lent  us  dross-allay'd— 

Sue  for  a  Debt  we  never  did  contract, 
And  cannot  answer — Oh  the  sorry  trade  ! 

From  the  Calcutta  MS.  RitbcVi  201. 

Compare  quatrain  81  {ante).  The  sentiment  of  this  quatrain 
may  be  said  to  be  recurrent  in  practically  all  philosophies. 
It  is  the  keynote  of  the  preaching  which  made  the  Chinese 
philosopher   Hsun  Tzu  famous  in   the   third   century  B.C. 
"  By  nature  man  is  evil,"  said  he.    "  If  a  man  is  good,  that  is 
an  artificial  result"  (XI.  p.  52).     It  is  the  converse  of  the 
dogma  of  Carlyle  :  "  You  take  wheat  to  cast  into  the  Earth's 
bosom  :   your  wheat  may  be   mixed  with   chaff,   chopped 
straw,  barn-sweepings,  dust  and  all  imaginable  rubbish  ;  no 
matter  :  you  cast  it  into  the  kind  just  Earth  ;  she  grows  the 
wheat,— the  whole  rubbish  she  silently  absorbs,  shrouds  // 
in"  (XIV.  p.  57).    There  is  a  striking  and  curious  parallel 
to  this  quatrain  in  the  "Republic"  of  Plato,  where  a  long 
passage  develops  the  same   argument.      It  is  summed  up 
thus  :  "  God,  when  He  made  you,  mixed  gold  in  the  genera- 
tion of  those  among  you  fit  to  be  our  kings  ...  and  silver 
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in  those  fit  to  be  our  guards ;  and  in  the  husbandmen  and 
all  other  handicraftsmen  iron  and  brass.  Forasmuch  then 
as  ye  are  all  of  one  kindred  for  the  most  part  ye  would 
beget  offspring  like  to  yourselves ;  but  at  times  a  silver 
child  will  come  of  one  golden,  and  from  the  silver  a  child 
of  gold,  and  so  forth  interchangeably"  (XVII.  p.  226, 
XX.  p.  114). 
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Nay,  but,  for  terror  of  his  wrathful  Face, 
I  swear  I  will  not  call  Injustice  Grace  ; 

Not  one  Good  Fellow  of  the  Tavern  but 
Would  kick  so  poor  a  Coward  from  the  place. 

From  the  Calcutta  MS.  Rubcfi  8. 

The  paraphrase  here  is  not  close,  and  the  manner  of  the 
resulting  quatrain  jars  upon  the  sternness  and  dignity  of 
the  group.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising  to  find  that  this, 
its  first  appearance,  was  also  its  last. 
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8o  in  Ed.  IV. 

Oh  Thou,  who  didst  with  pitfall  and  with  gin 
Beset  the  Road  I  was  to  wander  in, 

Thou  wilt  not  with  Predestin'd  Evil  round 
Enmesh,  and  then  impute  my  Fall  to  Sin  ? 

From  the  Ouseley  MS.  Rubd't  148. 

Of  the  whole  group,  this  is  the  most  nearly  translated  from 
a  single  original.  A  very  similar  passage  occurs  in  the 
"  Mesnevi "  (or  "  Mathnawi  ")  of  Jelal  ud-Din  Riimi  (book  i. 
ch.  iv.)  in  the  story  of  the  Khalif  'Umar  and  the  Ambassador : 

That  same  destiny,  though  it  should  an  hundred  times 

waylay  thee, 
Will  one  day  strike  a  pavilion  for  thee  in  the  highest 

vault  of  Heaven. 

FitzGerald  departs  a  little  from  the  original  in  assuming  the 
forgiveness  of  God  in  the  concluding  lines.  His  optimism 
is,  I  think,  an  echo  from  the  ruba'iyyat  in  the  Calcutta  MS. 
which  inspired  No.  95  (post),  the  Ouseley  MS.  reading 
merely,  "Thou  orderest  all  things,  and  callest  me  rebel- 
lious" (XIX.  p.  267),  which  in  Nicolas'  text  is  even  more 
unpromising  (Q.  390) ;  "  Thou  hast  placed  the'snares  thyself, 

and  every  one  who  steps  into   them,  thou  catchest  and 
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slayest  and  callest  a  sinner."  Mrs.  Batson  has  lost  sight  of 
these  originals  in  her  commentary.  Compare  Hdfiz  (VI. 
p.  40,  VIII.  p.  24): 

Be  lenient,  if  thou  deem  me  drunken  ;  on  the  primaeval 

day  divine 
Love,  who  possessed  my  soul  as  Master,  bent  my  whole 

nature  unto  wine. 

By  Love  (7s///;)  here  is  intended  the  Divine  Love,  of  course. 
So  also  Abii-1'AIa  (VII.  p.  40) : 

But  from  necessity,  without  intent 

I  sin  ;  wherefore  a  future  punishment  ? 

"  The  harmless  piece  of  steel  becomes  a  sword 
With  God's  foreknowledge,"  say  they,  "  and  consent." 
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82  in  Ed.  IV. 

Oh  Thou,  who  Man  of  baser  Earth  didst  make, 
And  ev'n  with  Paradise  devise  the  Snake  : 

For  all  the  Sin  the  Face  of  wretched  Man 
Is  black  with — Man's  Forgiveness  give — and  take  ! 

From  the   Calcutta  MS.  Ruba'iyydt   115, 
286  (?),  and  510. 

I  HAVE  observed  elsewhere  (XVIII.  p.  119)  that  this  is  a 
very  composite  quatrain,  round  which  some  controversy 
has  raged.  Prof.  Cowell  has  given  the  weight  of  his 
authority  to  the  statement  that  "  there  is  no  original  for  the 
line  about  the  snake."  This  is  true  in  so  far  as  that  the 
image  does  not  occur  in  'Umar,  but  FitzGerald  had  seen  it  in 
an  important  apologue  in  the  "  Mantik  ut-Tair"  (III.  line  3229 
et  seq.),  in  which  we  read  of  the  presence  of  the  Snake  (Iblis) 
in  Paradise  at  the  moment  of  the  creation  of  Adam,  and  in 
the  course  of  which  Satan  himself  addresses  God,  practically 
in  the  terms  of  this  quatrain.  Prof.  Cowell  has  attributed 
the  quatrain  to  FitzGerald's  misreading  of  rubd'i  No.  286 
of  the  Calcutta  MS.  : 

Oh  !  Thou  who  knowest  the  secrets  of  the  hearts  of  all, 
Protector  of  all  in  their  hours  of  helplessness  : 
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Oh  !  Lord  !  grant  me  repentance  and  accept  my  excuses, 
Oh,  Thou  !  who  grantest  repentance  and  acceptest  the 
excuses  of  all.  - 

But  I  believe  the  true  inspiration  of  the  quatrain  to  have 
been  the  above-referred-to  passage  and  Nos.  115  and  510 
of  the  Calcutta  MS.  It  will  have  been  observed  that  the 
Calcutta  MS.  is  entirely  responsible  for  this  group  of  pro- 
testing quatrains,  and  the  rubd'iyydt  which  inspired  them 
are  mainly  those  written,  it  is  thought,  by  a  later  hand,  and  in 
a  more  antinomian  spirit,  upon  the  margins  of  the  original 
MS.  {vide  XVIII.,  Introduction,  p.  x). 

It  is  curious  to  find  an  echo  of  this  quatrain,  or  rather  of 
the  group,  in  the  concluding  song  of  the  first  part  of  the 
"Vauxde  Vire"(X.  p.  161)  : 

Et,  quoy  que  nous  soyons  une  race  fautiere 
Bon  pere,  que  c'est  toy  qui  seul  nous  entretiens. 

Compare  also  the  quatrain  of  'Umar's  predecessor,  and 
perhaps  master  in  the  art  of  writing  rubd'iyydt,  Abti  Sa'id 
ibn  Abi'I-Khair,  translated  by  Prof.  Browne  (XXI.  p.  267), 
written  by  him  in  answer  to  the  following  rubd'i,  ascribed  to 
Avicenna  : 

'Tis  we  who  on  God's  grace  do  most  rely 
Who  put  our  vices  and  our  virtues  by. 

For  where  Thy  Grace  exists,  the  undone  done 
Is  reckoned,  and  the  done  undone  thereby. 

To  whom  Abu  Sa'id  replies  : 
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O  steeped  in  sin,  and  void  of  good,  dost  try 
To  save  thyself  and  thy  misdeeds  deny  ? 

Can  sins  be  cancelled,  or  neglect  made  good  ? 
Vainly  on  Grace  Divine  dost  thou  rely. 


89 

82  in  Ed.  IV. 

As  under  cover  of  departing  Day 
Slunk  hunger-stricken  Ramazan  away, 

Once  more  within  the  Potter's  house  alone 
I  stood,  surrounded  by  the  Shapes  of  Clay. 

From  the  Ouseley  MS.  Rubd'i  103  {No.  301 
in  the  Calcutta  MS.). 

With  this  quatrain  commences  that  section  of  FitzGerald's 

poem  which  is  known  as  the  "  Kuza  Ndmeh,"  or  "  Book  of 

Pots,"  and  it  was  so  headed  in  the  first,  but  not  in  any 

subsequent  edition,  and  rightly  so,  for  it  is  hardly  necessary 

to  say  that  in  no  text  of  the  original  rubi'iyydt  is  there  any 

section  thus  distinguished.     The  imagery  of  the  Speaking 

Pots,  as  one  might  say  their  anthropomorphism,  is  scattered 

throughout  the  rubci'iyydt,  land   is  one  that  is  to  be  found 

in  all  literatures,  from  the  Holy  Bible  (Romans  ix.  21)  to 

Anatole  France.     "  La  vie,"  says  the  latter,  in  his  "  Jardin 

d'Epicure"  (ed.  Calmann-Levy,  p.  97),  "  ressemble  a  un 

vaste  atelier  de  poterie  ou  Ton  fabrique  toutes  sortes  de 

vases  pour  des  destinations  inconnues,  et  dont  plusieurs, 

rompus  dans  le  moule,  sont  rejet^s  comme  de  vils  tessons 

sans  avoir  jamais  servi.     Les  autres  ne  sont  employes  qu'a 
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des  usages  absurdes  ou  ddgoutants.     Ces  pots,  c'est  nous." 
The  transcription  in  its  entirety  of  FitzGerald's  note  (in  the 
third  and  fourth  editions)  needs  no  apology.     He  says  : 

"  This  Relation  of  Pot  and  Potter  to  Man  and  his  Maker 
figures  far  and  wide  in  the  Literature  of  the  World,  from 
the  time  of  the  Hebrew  Prophets  to  the  present,  when  it  may 
finally  take  the  name  of  '  Pot-theism,'  by  which  Mr.  Carlyle 
ridiculed  Sterling's  '  Pantheism.'  My  Sheikh  (Prof.  Cowell), 
whose  knowledge  flows  in  from  all  quarters,  writes  to  me  : 

^^  A  propos  of  Old 'Omar's  Pots,  did  I  ever  tell  you  the  sentence  I 
found  in  Bishop  Pearson  on  the  Creed  ?  •  Thus  are  we  wholly  at 
the  disposal  of  His  will,  and  our  present  and  future  condition 
framed  and  ordered  by  His  Free,  but  wise  and  just,  decrees.  Hath 
not  the  potter  power  over  the  clay,  of  the  same  lump  to  make  one  vessel 
unto  honour  and  another  unto  dishonour  ?  (Rom.  ix.  21).  Andean 
that  earth-artificer  have  a  free  power  over  his  brother  potsherd  (both 
being  made  of  the  same  metal)  than  God  hath  over  him,  who,  by 
the  strange  fecundity  of  His  Omnipotent  power,  first  made  the  clay 
out  of  nothing,  and  then  him  out  of  that  ?  ' 

"  And  again,  from  a  very  different  quarter,  I  had  to  refer 
the  other  day  to  Aristophanes,  and  came  by  chance  on  a 
curious  Speaking-pot  story  in  the  'Vespae'  which  I  had 
quite  forgotten  (1.  1435)  : 

^ikoKXeoiv.     "AKOvf,  /i7j  ^eOy'  fv  2vl3apfi  yvvr]  irore 
KUTta^'  (kXvov. 

KaTTjyopos.  TgCt*  e'yco  fxapTvpojjLai. 

$t.  Ovx}vos  ovv  (x.a>v  riv'  (TrepaprvpaTO- 

Hid'  T)  2v/3apmf  eimv,  elvdi  rav  Kopav 
T7]v  papTvpiav  TavTT)v  idcras,  iv  raxei 
trri8((TU0V  eTrpi'o),  vovv  hv  (ix^s  irXdova 
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"The  Pot  calls  a  bystander  to  be  a  witness  to  his  bad 
treatment.  The  woman  says,  '  If  by  Proserpine,  instead  of 
all  this  "  testifying  "  [comp.  Cuddie  and  his  mother  in  "  Old 
Mortality  "],  you  would  buy  yourself  a  rivet,  it  would  show 
more  sense  in  you  ! '  The  Scholiast  explains  echinus  as 
ayyog  ti  Ik  Kepajuov, 

"  One  more  illustration,  for  the  oddity's  sake,  from  the 
'  Autobiography  of  a  Cornish  Rector,'  by  the  late  James 
Hamley  Tregenna,  1871  :  'There  was  one  old  Fellow  in 
our  Company — he  was  so  like  a  figure  in  the  "  Pilgrim's 
Progress"  that  Richard  always  called  him  the  "Allegory,"  with 
a  long  white  beard — a  rare  appendage  in  those  days — and 
a  Face  the  colour  of  which  seemed  to  have  been  baked  in, 
like  the  Faces  one  used  to  see  on  Earthenware  Jugs.  In  our 
Country-dialect  Earthenware  is  called  "  Clone  ";  so  the  Boys 
of  the  Village  used  to  shout  after  him — "  Go  back  to  the 
Potter,  old  Clome-face,  and  get  baked  over  again."  For  the 
"  Allegory,"  though  shrewd  enough  in  most  things,  had  the 
reputation  of  being  "  saift-bakcd,"  i.e.,  of  weak  intellect.'" 
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And  once  again  there  gather'd  a  scarce  heard 
"Whisper  among  them  ;  as  it  were,  the  stirr'd 
Ashes  of  some  all  but  extinguisht  Tongue, 
"Which  mine  ear  kindled  into  living  "Word. 

This  quatrain  made  its  first  and  last  appearance  in  this 
edition.  In  the  third  edition  FitzGerald  substituted  for 
it  (No.  83) : 

Shapes  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  great  and  small, 
That  stood  along  the  floor  and  by  the  wall ; 

And  some  loquacious  Vessels  were,  and  some 
Listen'd  perhaps,  but  never  talk'd  at  all. 

This,  and  the  preceding  quatrain,  No.  94  (post),  which,  in 
a  much  altered  form,  became  No.  87  of  the  fourth  edition, 
were  all  evolved  by  FitzGerald  out  of  rubi'i  No.  103  of  the 
Ouseley  MS.,  which  reads  :  "  I  went  last  night  into  the 
workshop  of  a  Potter  ;  I  saw  two  thousand  pots,  some  speak- 
ing, and  some  silent.  Suddenly  one  of  the  Pots  cried  out 
aggressively,  *  Where  are  the  Pot-maker,  and  the  Pot-buyer, 
and  the  Pot-seller?'" 

"  Hunger-stricken  Ramazdn,"  in  quatrain  89  refers  to  the 
ninth  month  of  the  Muhammadan  year,  which  is  observed 
as  a  month  of  fasting  and  penance,  during   which   rigid 

Moslems   may  neither  eat,  drink,  wash,  nor   caress   their 
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wives,  excepting  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  support  life. 
Sha'bin  is  the  month  immediately  preceding  it,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  moijth  Shawwdl,  which  follows  it,  is  the 
great  festival  of  Bairdm.  Thus  'Umar,  in  ruba'i  198  of  the 
Calcutta  MS.,  to  which  FitzGerald  is  indebted  here  :  "They 
say  that  the  moon  of  Ramaz^n  shines  out  again  ;  Hence- 
forth, one  cannot  linger  over  the  wine  ;  At  the  end  of 
Sha'ban  I  will  drink  so  much  wine  ;  That  during  Ramazdn 
I  may  be  found  drunk  until  the  Festival  [Shawwdl] 
arrives." 

It  may  be  remarked  here  that  nowhere  in  this  section  do 
we  find  FitzGerald  keeping  so  close  to  his  original  as  in 
other  parts  of  his  poem,  and  his  "Klizd  Ndmeh"  is  practi- 
cally a  poetical  reflection  upon  the  whole  of. this  phase 
of  'Umar's  philosophy.  For  No.  90  of  this  edition  I  find 
no  close  suggestion  in  the  original  texts. 
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84  in  Ed.  IV. 

Said  one  among  them — "  Surely  not  in  vain, 

My  Substance  from  the  common  Earth  was  ta'en, 

That  He  who  subtly  wrought  me  into  Shape 
Should  stamp  me  back  to  shapeless  Earth  again  ?  " 

From  the  Calcutta  MS.  Ritbd'i  293. 

Quatrains  91-93,  more  or  less  remotely  related  to  the 

rubd'iyydt  suggested  as  their  inspiration,  should,  I  think, 

be  considered  together,  and  also  in  connection  with  the 

general  trend  of  the  section  as  set  forth  under  quatrain  89. 

It  is  often  difficult,  in  studying  the  texts,  to  make  up  one's 

mind  whether  'Umar  was  really  a  protagonist  of  Pre-des- 

tination  or  of  Free-will  in  these  rubd'iyydt.     One  cannot 

help  recognising  the  influence  of  the   Platonic  teaching  : 

"We  cannot    allow  the  Poet  to  say  that   a  god  was  the 

author   of  a  punishment  which   made   the   objects   of   it 

miserable.     No  ;  if  he  should  say  that  because  the  wicked 

are   miserable,   these  men   needed   chastisement,  and   the 

infliction  of  it  by  the  god  was  a  benefit  to  them,  we  shall 

make  no  objection,  but  as  to  asserting  that  God,  who  is 

good,  becomes  the  author  of  evil  to  any,  we  must  do  battle 

uncompiomisingly  for  the  principle  that  fictions  conveying 
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a  doctrine  such  as  this,  whether  in  verse  or  in  prose,  shall 
neither  be  recited  nor  heard  in  the  city,  by  any  member  of 
it,  young  or  old,  if  it  is  to  be  a  well-regulated  city " 
(XX.  p.  69). 

Compare  the  passage  in  Matthew  Prior's  "  Solomon  on 
the  Vanity  of  the  World  "  (book  i.) : 

.  .  .  That  Sov'reign  Cause 
Who  blest  the  whole  world  with  life  and  bounded 
it  with  laws ; 

This  Alpha,  and  Omega,  First  and  Last, 
Who,  like  the  Potter,  in  a  mould  has  cast 
The  World's  great  frame,  commanding  it  to  be 
Such  as  the  Eyes  of  Sense  and  Reason  see ; 
Yet,  if  he  wills,  may  change  or  spoil  the  whole, 
May  take  yon  beauteous,  mystick,  starry  roll, 
And  burn  it  like  a  useless  parchment  roll. 
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85  in  Ed.  IV. 

Another  said — "  Why,  ne'er  a  peevish  Boy 

AX/"ould  break  the  Cup  from  which  he  drank  in  Joy  ; 

Shall  He  that  of  his  own  free  Fancy  made 
The  Vessel,  in  an  after-rage  destroy  !  " 

From  the  Ouseley  MS.  Rttbd't  19  (No.  64 
m  the  Calcutta  MS.), 

The  original  of  this  quatrain  is  very  interesting,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  vague  and  difficult  of  rendering  to  be  found  in 
the  texts :  "  The  elements  of  a  cup  which  he  has  put 
together ;  their  breaking  up  a  drinker  cannot  approve  : 
All  these  heads  and  delicate  feet,  with  his  finger-tips  ;  For 
love  of  whom  did  he  make  them  ?  for  hate  of  whom  did  he 
break  them  ?  "  I  am  not  sure  that  the  first  line  should  not 
be  translated,  "The  ingredients  of  a  drink  that  he  has 
compounded  "  {sed  qucere). 
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86  in  Ed.  IV. 

None  answer'd  this  ;  but  after  silence  spake 
Some  Vessel  of  a  more  ungainly  Make  ; 

"  They  sneer  at  me  for  leaning  all  awry  ; 
^X/■hat !  did  the  Hand  then  of  the  Potter  shake  ?  " 
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87  in  Ed.  IV. 

Thus  with  the  Dead  as  with  the  Living,  What  ? 
And  Why  1  so  ready,  but  the  Where/or  not, 

One  on  a  sudden  peevishly  exclaim'd, 
"  \C^hich  is  the  Potter,  pray,  and  which  the  Pot  ?  " 

From  the  Onseley  MS.  Rubd'i  103  [with  No. 
89  ante). 

The  last  two  lines  of  this  quatrain  are  translated  from  the 
rubi'i  cited  ante,  sub  quatrain  90.  In  the  third  edition 
FitzGerald  kept  closer  to  the  original  in  the  concluding 
line : 

Who  makes — who  buys — who  sells — who  is,  the  Pot? 

In  the  fourth  edition  he  elaborated  it  further  : 

Whereat  some  one  of  the  loquacious  lot — 
I  think  a  Sufi  pipkin — waxing  hot — 

"  All  this  of  Pot  and  Potter — Tell  me  then, 
Who  is  the  Potter,  pray,  and  who  the  Pot  ?  " 
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88  in  Ed.  IV. 

Said  one — "  Folks  of  a  surly  Master  tell, 
And  daub  his  Visage  with  the  Smoke  of  Hell ; 
They  talk  of  some  sharp  Trial  of  us — Pish  ! 
He's  a  Good  Fellow,  and  'twill  all  be  well." 

From  the  Calcutta   MS.  Rubd'tyydt   69 
and  159. 

The  final  form  of  this  quatrain  is  incomparably  the  best  : 

"  Why,"  said  another,  •'  Some  there  are  who  tell 
Of  one  who  threatens  he  will  toss  to  Hell 

The  luckless  Pots  he  marr'd  in  making — Pish  ! 
He's  a  Good  Fellow,  and  'twill  all  be  well " 

— a  comforting  doctrine  that  finds  its  echo  in  many  litera- 
tures. Fourteen  hundred  years  before  'Umar  lived,  the 
Chinese  philosopher  Chuang-Tzu  wrote  :  "  Suppose  that 
the  boiling  metal  in  a  smelting-pot  were  to  bubble  up  and 
say, '  Make  of  me  an  Excalibur,'  I  think  the  Caster  would 
reject  that  metal  as  uncanny  ;  and  if  a  sinner  like  myself 
were  to  say  to  God, '  Make  of  me  a  man/  I  think  he  too 
would  reject  me  as  uncanny.  The  Universe  is  the  smelting- 
pot,  and  God  is  the  Caster.  I  shall  go  whithersoever  I  am 
sent"  (XI.  p.  21). 
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Again,  compare  Plato  :  "  If  we  are  just  we  shall  escape 
punishment  at  the  hands  of  the  gods,  but  we  renounce  the 
profits  which  accrue  from  injustice  ;  but  if  we  are  unjust 
we  shall  not  only  make  these  gains,  but  also,  by  putting  up 
prayers  when  we  transgress  and  sin,  we  shall  prevail  on  the 
gods  to  let  us  go  unscathed.  But  then,  it  is  again  objected,  in 
Hell  we  shall  pay  the  just  penalty  for  the  crimes  committed 
here.  .  .  .  Nay,  but,  the  champion  of  the  argument  will 
continue,  the  absolving  divinities  are  very  powerful,  as  we 
are  told  by  the  sons  of  the  gods  who  have  appeared  as  poets 
and  inspired  prophets,  who  inform  us  that  these  things 
are  so  "  (XX.  pp.  49-50).  Compare  also  Carlyle  :  "  For  the 
saving  of  the  world  I  will  trust  confidently  to  the  Maker  of 
the  world  ;  and  look  a  little  to  my  own  saving,  which  I  am 
more  competent  to  !  "  (XIV.  p.  163). 
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89  in  Ed.  IV. 

"  Well,"  said  another,  "  Whoso  will,  let  try, 
My  Clay  with  long  oblivion  is  gone  dry  : 
But  fill  me  with  the  old  familiar  Juice, 
Methinks  I  might  recover  by-and-bye  ! " 

Front  the  Calcutta  MS.  Rubd'iyydt  i88 
and  345.  The  latter  is  No.  116  in  the 
Onseley  MS. 

Sir  Gore  Ouseley  gives  a  translation  (I.  p.  386)  of  a 
rub^'i  of  'Umar  which  I  think  should  have  been  included 
among  my  parallels  (XVIII.).  It  is  ruba'i  333  of  the 
Calcutta  MS.  and  No.  299  in  M.  Nicolas'  translation, 
and  runs  :  "  My  inclination  leads  me  constantly  to  the 
enjoyment  of  pure  wine  ;  My  ears  are  always  filled  with 
the  soft  tones  of  the  harp  [rebab-viol]  and  flute  :  When 
turned  to  clay  and  fashioned  into  a  jar  by  the  potters  ; 
O  that  the  jar  be  for  ever  filled  with  pure  wine."  The 
Chinese  'Umar,  Liu  Ling,  who  lived  in  the  third  cen- 
tury A.D.,  serves  H.  A.  Giles  as  an  excuse  for  a  reference 
to  another  Chinese  tippler,  who  'left  instructions  that  he 
should  be  buried  in  a  potter's  field,  so  that  "  when  time 

into   clay   might  resolve   him   again "   he    might   reappear 
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among   men   in   the  form   of   a   wine-jug "    (XI.   p.    103). 
Compare     the     distich     of      Hdfiz     (VI.     p.     235,    VIII. 
p.  200) : 

When  Fate  at  last  makes  Flagons  of  my  clay, 
With  wine,  forget  not,  fill  my  skull  that  day. 
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go  in  Ed.  IV. 

So  while  the  Vessels  one  by  one  were  speaking, 
One  spied  the  little  Crescent  all  were  seeking  : 

And  then  they  jogg'd  each  other,  "Brother !  Brother  ! 
Now  for  the  Porter's  shoulder-knot  a-creaking  !  " 

From  the  Ouseley  MS.  Rubd'i  158. 

The  first  line  in  the  original  reads :  "  The  moon  of 
Ramazan  passes  and  Shawwal  comes "  (vide  note  to 
quatrain  90),  when  the  porters  come  once  more  to  the 
wine-shops,  in  preparation  for  the  feast  of  Bairam. 
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91  in  Ed.  IV. 

Ah,  with  the  Grape  my  fading  Life  provide, 
And  wash  my  Body  whence  the  Life  has  died, 

And  lay  me,  shrouded  in  the  living  Leaf, 
By  some  not  unfrequented  Garden-side. 

From  the  Calcutta  MS.  Ritbd'i  12. 

The  curious  may  compare  with  this  the  ingenious  maca- 
ronic antiphonal  composed  by  the  fifteenth-century  Scottish 
poet  George  Dunbar  for  the  obsequies  of  his  brother  poet, 
Master  Andro  Kennedy,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  collection 
of  his  poems  edited  in  1834  by  David  Lang  (Edinburgh, 
vol.  i.  pp.  137-41).  The  quatrain  finds  many  an  echo  in  the 
"  Vaux  de  Vire  "  (X.),  whose  author — be  he  Olivier  Basselin 
or  Jean  le  Houx — FitzGerald  associated  in  his  imagination 
with  'Umar  among  the  Shades. 
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"Whither  resorting  from  the  vernal  Heat 

Shall  Old  Acquaintance  Old  Acquaintance  greet, 

Under  the  Branch  that  leans  above  the  "Wall 
To  shed  his  Blossom  over  head  and  feet. 

This  quatrain,  which  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  second 
edition,  is  merely  an  elaboration  of  the  idea  conveyed 
in  No.  98,  suggested,  no  doubt,  by  the  oft-told  story, 
related  by  Khwajah  Nizami  of  Samarcand,  wherein  'Umar 
predicates  that  his  grave  shall  be  in  a  spot  where  the 
rose-leaves  shall  fall  over  and  cover  it.  "  Years  after," 
recounts  Nizdmi  (as  related  in  the  Persian  preface  to  be 
found  at  p.  499  of  Dr.  Hyde's  "  Veterum  Persarum  Religio  ") 
"when  1  chanced  to  revisit  Naishaptir,  I  went  to  his  final 
resting-place,  and  lo  I  it  was  just  outside  a  garden,  and 
trees  laden  with  fruit  stretched  their  boughs  over  the 
garden  wall  and  dropped  their  flowers  upon  his  tomb,  so  as 
the  stone  was  hidden  under  them."  Another  version  of  the 
anecdote  will  be  found  in  the  Introduction  to  the  present 
volume. 
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92  in  Ed.  IV. 

Then  ev'n  my  buried  Ashes  such  a  snare 
Of  Vintage  shall  fling  up  into  the  Air, 

As  not  a  True-believer  passing  by 
But  shall  be  overtaken  unaware. 

From  the  Calcutta  MS.  Rubd'i  i6. 

This  call  of  the  buried  ashes  to  the  sympathetic  passer-by 
finds  frequent  expression  in  Oriental  poetry.  Compare  the 
Arabic  verse  engraved  upon  the  tomb  of  Abti  Sa'id  ibn 
Abi'l-Khair,  translated  by  Prof.  Browne  (XXI.  p.  269) : 

I  ask  thee,  nay,  command  thee,  when  comes  my  time  to  die, 
To  carve  upon  my  tombstone,  "  Here  doth  a  lover  lie  " ; 
That  perchance  some  other  lover,  who  Passion's  laws  doth  know, 
May  halt  his  feet  at  my  grave,  and  greet  the  lover  who  lies  below. 

And  again,  by  the  same  translator  (p.  535),  from  a  Ghazal  of 
Sa'di : 

If  o'er  the  dead  thy  feet  should  tread,  those  feet  so  fair  and  fleet, 
No  wonder  it  were  if  thou  should'st  hear  a  voice  from  his  winding- 
sheet. 

The  Oriental  scholar  will  appreciate  the  masterly  renderings 

of  the  original  metre  and  rhyme. 
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This  rubd'i  of  'Umar  is  quoted  in  the  "Arabian  Nights" 
by  Scheherazade  in  the  tale  of  Abu-l'Hassan  ben  Ahmad 
Khorassini  in  the  literal  French  translation  of  Mardrus 
(vol.  xiii.  p.  14,  815th  Night).  The  story  commences  on 
the  959th  Night  in  Burton's  translation,  but  the  interpolated 
verses  are  different. 

A  similar  sentiment  from  another  point  of  view  is  to  be 
found  in  one  of  the  ruba'iyyat  of  B4ba  Tahir  (IX.  p.  84), 
which  ends  : 

But  dead,  I  should  revive  with  thy  perfume 
If  haply  thou  should'st  wander  o'er  my  grave. 
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93  in  Ed.  IV. 

Indeed  the  Idols  I  have  loved  so  long 

Have  done  my  credit  in  Men's  eye  much  wrong  : 

Have  drown'd  my  Glory  in  a  shallow  Cup, 
And  sold  my  Reputation  for  a  Song. 

From  the  Calcutta  MS.  Rubd't  170. 

This  is  a  very  remarkable  rendering  of  the  original,  which 
runs  :  "  When  my  mood  inclined  to  prayer  and  fasting  ;  I 
said  that  all  my  Salvation  was  attained  :  Alas !  that  these 
Ablutions  are  destroyed  by  my  pleasures  ;  And  that  that  Fast 
of  mine  is  annulled  by  half  a  draught  of  wine."  In  the  last 
line  of  FitzGerald's  quatrain  we  get  an  echo  of  the  last  line 
of  the  quatrain  about  "the  Tents  of  Science"  in  his 
Introduction:  "The  Broker  of  Hope  has  sold  Khayyam 
for  nothing ! " 
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94  in  Ed.  IV, 

Indeed,  indeed,  Repentance  oft  before 
I  swore — but  was  I  sober  when  I  swore  ? 

And  then  and  then  came  Spring,  and  Rose-in-hand 
My  thread-bare  Penitence  apieces  tore. 

From  the  Calcutta  MS.  Rubd'i  431. 

Compare  with  this  the  distich  (quoted  in  I.  p.  16)  from  the 
"Mujalis  al  A'ashak"  ('' Assemblies  of  Lovers ")  of  Sultdn 
Husein,  where  Hakim  Nizdri  quotes  his  own  verses  to  Sa'di  in 
the  bath  :  "  A  report  has  gone  abroad  that  I  have  renounced 
the  enjoyment  of  wine,  but  it  is  a  clear  calumny  ;  where 
and  when  have  I  have  repented  ?  "  The  admiration  which 
FitzGerald  entertained  for  Carlyle,  and  the  influence  which 
his  work  in  general,  and  "  Heroes  and  Hero-Worship  "  in 
particular,  had  upon  him,  has  been  emphasised  by  his  bio- 
graphers (XII.  vol.  i.  p.  173).  It  must  have  cost  FitzGerald 
some  searching  of  the  heart  to  include  this  beautiful  quatrain, 
in  the  face  of  Carlyle's  words  :  "Of  all  acts,  is  not,  for  a  man, 
repentance  the  most  divine  ?  The  deadliest  sin,  I  say,  were 
that  same  supercilious  consciousness  of  no  sin ; — that  is 
death  ;   the  heart  so  conscious  is  divorced  from  sincerity, 

humility,  in  fact ;  is  dead  :  it  is  '  pure '  as  dead  dry  sand  is 
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pure."  FitzGerald  was  wont  to  refer  to  this  passage, 
(suggested  by  the  human  frailties  of  King  David)  in  ex- 
tenuation of  the  besetting  and  'Umarian  weakness  of  his 
own  hero  "  Posh  "  Fletcher  the  sailor,  and  his  partner  in 
the  lugger  Meiim  and  Tmmi.  Compare  also  the  ruba'i 
of  Salaman  Sdvegi  :  "  Since  I  have  many  times  made  and 
broken  the  vow  of  repentance,  repentance  is  complaining 
of  such  treatment  at  my  hands.  Yesterday  my  vow  of 
repentance  caused  me  to  break  the  wine-cup,  to-day  the 
wine-cup  has  caused  me  to  break  my  vow  of  repentance." 
Jami,  in  his  "  Behdristin  "  ("  Seventh  Garden  "),  says  truly  of 
Sdvegi:  "  He  wrote  imitations  of  Qasidas  composed  by  cele- 
brated poets,  some  of  which  are  superior  to  the  originals, 
whilst  others  are  equal  to  them "  (Kama  Shastra  Soc. 
edition,  p.  157).  Cf.  also  the  ruba'i  of  'Asjadi,  translated 
by  Prof.  Browne  (XXI.  p.  123)  : 

I  do  repent  of  wine  and  talk  of  wine, 
Of  idols  fair  with  chins  like  silver  fine  : 

A  lip  repentance  and  a  lustful  heart — 
O  God,  forgive  this  penitence  of  mine  ! 

The  same  translator  (XXI.  p.  221)  records  a  parallel  in  the 
vow  of  repentance  registered  by  Nasir-i-Khusraw  when  "  he 
determined  to  renounce  the  use  of  wine,  to  which  he  had 
been  much  addicted  as  being  the  only  thing  capable  of 
lessening  the  sorrow  of  the  world."  This  was  in  A.H.  437 — 
i.e.,  A.D.  1045 — and  was  probably  a  circumstance  well  known 
to  'Umar,  who  was  his  contemporary,  and  may  well  have 
been  in  his  mind  when  he  indited  this  ruba'i. 
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95  in  Ed.  IV. 

And  much  as  Wine  has  play'd  the  Infidel, 
And  robb'd  me  of  my  Robe  of  Honour — "Well, 

I  often  wonder  what  the  Vintners  buy 
One  half  so  precious  as  the  ware  they  sell. 

From  the  Onseley  MS.  Ritbd'i  62. 

This  is  one  of  FitzGerald's  closest  translations  from  his 
original.  The  "Robe  of  Honour"  is  the  "Veil  of  Reputa- 
tion "  in  the  text.  The  same  sentiment  is  to  be  found  in  a 
couplet  of  Hafiz,  quoted  by  Sir  Gore  Ouseley  (I.  p.  29)  : 
"  The  whole  world  cannot  compensate  for  one  hour  of  care 
and  affliction  :  let  us  therefore  sell  our  garments  for  wine, 
and  we  shall  still  have  the  advantage." 

Compare  also   the  verse  of   Kisa'i,   translated  by  Prof. 
Browne  (XXI.  p.  164)  : 

A  heaven-sent  gift  and  blessing  is  the  rose, 

Its  grace  inspireth  aspirations  high. 
O  flower-girl,  why  the  rose  for  silver  sell, 

For  what  more  precious  with  its  price  canst  buy  ? 
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96  in  Ed.  IV. 

Yet  Ah,  that  Spring  should  vanish  with  the  Rose  ! 
That  Youth's  sweet-scented  manuscript  should  close  ! 

The  Nightingale  that  in  the  branches  sang, 
Ah  whence,  and  whither  flown  again,  who  knows  ! 

From  the  Calcutta  MS.  RubcCi  223. 

So    Hafiz,  in   one   of  his   most  charming  fragments  (VI. 
p.  297) : 

Alas  !  that  the  bright  robe  of  youth  should  fade. 

This  beautiful  quatrain  is  to  all  intents  a  literal  translation 
of  the  original  text. 
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97  in  Ed.  IV. 

"Would  but  the  Desert  of  the  Fountain  yield 
One  glimpse — if  dimly,  yet  indeed  reveal'd, 

Toward  which  the  fainting  Traveller  might  spring, 
As  springs  the  trampled  herbage  of  the  field  ! 

From  the  Calcutta  MS.  Rubd'i  509. 

The  ruba'i  from  which,  I  think,  FitzGerald  took  his  inspira- 
tion reads  :  "  Oh  !  would  that  there  were  a  place  of  repose  ; 
Or  that  we  might  come  to  the  end  of  the  road  :  Would  that 
after  a  hundred  thousand  years,  from  the  heart  of  earth  ; 
There  were  a  hope  that  we  might  all  blossom  again  like  the 
verdure."  This  is  a  specimen  of  FitzGerald's  most  para- 
phrastic manner. 
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98  in  Ed.  IV. 

Oh  if  the  "World  were  but  to  re-create, 

That  we  might  catch  ere  closed  the  Book  of  Fate, 

And  make  The  "Writer  on  a  fairer  leaf 
Inscribe  our  names,  or  quite  obliterate  ! 

From  the  text  of  Nicolas,  Quatrain  457. 

In  this  edition  FitzGerald's  quatrain  is  close  to  his  original, 
which  he  found  in  the  printed  text  of  Nicolas,  and  which  I 
have  found  again,  only  in  the  lithographed  St.  Petersburg 
text  of  Prof .  Zhukovsky  (1890),  which  is  practically  identical 
with  Nicolas.  In  the  later  editions  he  went  further  from  it 
in  the  quatrain 

Would  but  some  winged  Angel  ere  too  late 
Arrest  the  yet  unfolded  Roll  of  Fate, 

And  make  the  stern  Recorder  otherwise 
Enregister,  or  quite  obliterate  ! 

A    glance    at    the    original    affords    another    light    upon 

FitzGerald's     method  :      "  I     would     that     God     should 

entirely  alter  the  world  ;  And  that  he  should  do  it  now,  that 

I  might  see  him  do  it  :  And  either  that  he  should  cross  my 

name  from  the  Roll  ;  Or  else  raise  my  condition  from  want 

to  plenty  "   (literally,  "  or  from  the  invisible  world  increase 

my  daily  provision  "). 
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Better,  oh  better,  cancel  from  the  Scroll 
Of  Universe  one  luckless  Human  Soul, 

Than  drop  by  drop  enlarge  the  Flood  that  rolls 
Hoarser  with  Anguish  as  the  Ages  roll. 

Front  the  text  of  Nicolas,  Quatrain  457 
{ante,  sub  No.  106),  and  the  Onseley  MS. 
Riibd'i  54. 

This  again,  appearing  only  in  this  edition,  seems  to  be  an 
elaboration  from  the  preceding  quatrain,  and,  as  we  have 
seen,  FitzGerald  remorselessly  excluded  such  "  parasitic  " 
quatrains  from  his  subsequent  editions. 
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99  in  Ed.  IV. 

Ah  Love  !  could  you  and  I  with  Fate  conspire 
To  grasp  this  sorry  Scheme  of  Things  entire, 
"Would  not  we  shatter  it  to  bits — and  then 
Re-mould  it  nearer  to  the  Heart's  Desire  ! 

From  the  Calcutta  MS.  RubdH  395. 

The  substitution  of  "Him"  for  "  Fate"  in  the  first  line  in 
the  later  editions  greatly  strengthened  this  quatrain.  It  is 
a  splendid  paraphrase  of  the  original,  to  which  it  closely 
adheres. 
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loo  in  Ed.  IV. 

But  see  !     The  rising  Moon  of  Heav'n  again 

Looks  for  us,  Sweet-heart,  through  the  quivering  Plane : 

How  oft  hereafter  rising  will  she  look 
Among  those  leaves — for  one  of  us  in  vain  ! 

From  the  Ouseley  MS.  Rubci'i  5  {No.  7  in 
the  Calcutta  MS.). 

The  two  concluding  quatrains  of  FitzGerald's  poem  have 
been  subjected  by  him  to  as  much  alteration  as  any  in  his 
work.  All  the  variants  are  beautiful,  and  for  the  sake  of 
some  individual  words  each  seems  to  be  the  most  beautiful. 
I  leave  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  student,  with  the 
originals  for  comparison.  The  text  of  this  one  runs  : 
"  Since  no  one  will  guarantee  thee  a  to-morrow  ;  Make  thou 
happy  now  this  lovesick  heart :  Drink  wine  in  the  moon- 
light, O  Moon,  for  the  moon  ;  Shall  seek  us  long  and  shall 
not  find  us." 
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And  when  Yourself  with  silver  Foot  shall  pass 
Among  the  Guests  Star-scatter'd  on  the  Grass, 

And  in  your  joyous  errand  reach  the  spot 
Where  I  made  One — turn  down  an  empty  Glass  ! 

From  the  Ouseley  MS.  RubdHyydt  83  and  84. 

The  two  rubd'iyydt  to  which  FitzGerald  owed  this  quatrain 
are  as  follows  : — O.  83  :  "  Friends,  when  ye  hold  a  meeting 
together ;  It  behoves  ye  warmly  to  remember  your  friend  : 
When  ye  drink  wholesome  wine  together  ;  And  my  turn 
comes,  turn  [a  goblet]  upside  down";  O.  84  :  "Friends, 
when  with  consent  ye  make  a  tryst  together  ;  And  take 
delight  in  one  another's  charms  :  When  the  Saki  takes 
round  in  his  hand  the  Mugh  wine ;  Remember  a  certain 
helpless  one  in  your  benediction." 

"  Mugh,"  which  means  connected  with  the  Magians  (the 
Guebres,  or  Fire-worshippers),  came  to  be  a  synonym  in 
Persia  for  age,  superiority,  excellence,  in  which  sense  it  is 
used  here.  S.  Rousseau,  in  his  "  Flowers  of  Persian  Litera- 
ture "  (London,  180 1,  p.  176),  has  a  very  interesting  note  on 
the  history  of  this  word. 

The  quatrain  finds  an  echo  in  the  rubd'i   of  H^fiz  (VI. 

p.  330)  : 
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Friends  hand  in  hand  who  have  together  met, 
Forget  the  rolling  sphere  above  you  set : 

When  my  turn  comes,  and  I  no  more  am  here, 
My  memory  drink  with  wine,  while  time  is  yet. 

And  finally  we  may  take  leave  of  the  poem  with  Jean  le 
Houx's  apostrophe  to  Olivier  Basselin  (X.  p.  143),  in 
Mr.  Muirhead's  translation  : 

But  now,  Olivier  Basselin  !  a  glass 

We'll  drain — a  full  one — to  thy  memory. 

And,  since  this  wine  for  excellent  may  pass, 

Raise,  raise  the  arm  !     To  thee  we'll  drink  it  dry  ! 


AFTER.THOUGHT 

With  all  'Umar's  ornamental  pessimism,  his  careless  indiffe- 
rence to  fame  and  ''  the  glories  of  this  world/'  and  all  his 
half-humorous  agnosticism  as  regards  a  future  state,  one 
cannot  but  detect,  running  through  many  of  his  rubd'iyyat, 
a  thought,  which  was  perhaps  daughter  to  the  wish,  that  his 
name  and  his  work  should  not  altogether  be  forgotten 
among  men.  Though  he  would  never  have  risen  to  the 
certitude  of  Horace's  opening  of  the  last  ode  in  his  third 

book, 

Exegi  monumentum  sere  perennius, 

he  might  very  well  have  taken  up  that  Horatian  ode  at  the 

sixth  line  : 

Non  omnis  moriar,  multaque  pars  mei 

Vitabit  Libitinam  :  usque  ego  postera 

Crescam  laude  recens  .   .  . 

Dicar  ...  ex  huraili  potens 

Princeps  Solium  carmen  ad  Italos 

Deduxisse  modos, 

so  finely  rendered  by  Lord  Lytton  : 

I  shall  not  wholly  die  !  from  Libitina  * 

A  part,  yea,  much  of  mine  own  self  escapes. 

*  Venus   Libitina,   the  goddess   who    presided   in    Rome   over 
funerals. 
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Renewing  bloom  from  praise  in  after  ages, 

My  growth  through  time  shall  be  to  freshen  youth. 

I,  in  the  lips  of  men  a  household  name, 
Shall  have  my  record  as  the  first  who  wedded 
To  Roman  melodies  ^olian  song. 

It  is  a  schiisucht  that  finds  an  echo  in  the  works  of  many 
a  poet.  The  first  elegy  in  the  third  book  of  Propertius 
chaunts  only  this  theme  ;  and  thus  Sappho,  in  the  choriambic 
ode  of  which  only  the  first  line  has  escaped  the  Bowdlers 
of  Byzantium  : 

(Men,  I  think,  will  remember  us  even  hereafter.*) 
So,  also,    Ennius,  in  the  elegiac  quoted  by  Cicero  ("  de 
Senectute,"  c.  20)  : 

Nemo  me  lacrimis  decoret  nee  funera  fletu 
Faxit,  Cur  ?     VoUto  vivu'  per  ora  virum 

—lines  which  Virgil  has  adopted  in  the  third  Georgic  (11. 8-9) : 

Tentanda  via  est,  qua  me  quoque  possim 
Tollere  humo,  victorque  virum  volitare  per  ora. 

But  foremost  in  my  mind  when  I  began  to  write  down 
this  After-thought  were  the  concluding  lines  of  Samuel 
Butler's  beautiful  sonnet  beginning  :t 

*  Wharton's  "Sappho"  (London,  1895),  p.  91.  C/.  also  Swin- 
burne's "  Anactoria." 

t  "Seven  Sonnets,  and  a  Psalm  of  Montreal,"  by  Samuel 
Butler  (Cambridge,  1904). 
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Not  on  sad  Stygian  shore,  nor  in  clear  sheen 
Of  far  Elysian  plain,  shall  we  meet  those 
Among  the  dead  whose  pupils  we  have  been. 

It  was  'Umar  himself  who,  with  the  cadence  of  the  ruba'i 
with  which  FitzGerald  terminated  his  poems  lilting  in  his 
brain,  might  have  prompted  Butler's  closing  distich  : 

Yet  meet  we  shall,  and  part,  and  meet  again  ; 
Where  dead  men  meet,  on  lips  of  living  men. 
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